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FOUNDING THE NORTH CAROLINA ASYLUM 
FOR THE INSANE 


By Marearet Cattenper McCutiocu 


The late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries saw a great 
humanitarian movement sweeping both Europe and America. 
Despite a certain backwardness in many respects, North Caro- 
lina played her part in this movement. There was an interest- 
ing interplay between those forces sweeping her forward into 
the general stream of humanitarian progress and those holding 
her back and operating as a brake upon this progress. This 
interplay was brought to a focus in the struggle over the estab- 
lishment of a state hospital for the insane. 

The humanitarian crusade of these years was not a local one, 
but was to a high degree common to the various countries of 
both Europe and America. Expressing itself on the political 
side in the demand for increasing democracy, this crusade mani- 
fested itself also in agitation for social and religious reform. 
The working men’s movement, factory legislation, the demand 
for free public schools, social experiments like Owen’s New 
Harmony, the peace movement, Protestant foreign missions, the 
crusade for women’s rights, temperance or total-abstinence 
agitation, the fight for the abolition of slavery, penal reform, 
and a completely new concept of insanity and its proper treat- 
ment were all expressions of this new and passionate interest in 
the “Common Man” and faith in his supreme value and un- 
limited moral possibilities. All of these developments were 
international in scope and most of them were interlocking; the 
leaders in any one movement were generally active in related 

{ 185 J 
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movements. Especially was this true of the crusades for penal 
reform and for the reformed care of the insane.! 

Prior to this humanitarian revolution in thought, the insane 
in Europe and America were generally thrown into jails, prisons, 
and almshouses, or confined in cages and sheds in the yards of 
private homes. Some were placed in dungeons without light, 
air, or sanitation; many were chained to the walls or floor, 
bedded on foul straw, clad in rags, and fed on scraps like ani- 
mals. Often when violent they were beaten into cowed sub- 
mission.” 

With the new faith in the value and improvability of man, 
attention began to be focussed on the jails and almshouses and 
on the criminals and insane confined there. These interests 
naturally moved together. Those persons interested in remov- 
ing from the prisons and jails the debtors and young children, 
in separating men and women in the prisons, in reducing jail 
fever, and in replacing the philosophy of retributive punishment 
in prisons by that of reformative care in penitentiaries naturally 
concerned themselves also with eliminating from the prison 
population those who were guilty of no offense other than that 
of mental disease. The same philosophy and temperament that 
had faith in the reformability of the criminal had faith also in 
the curability of the insane. 

As a result in both Europe and North America the late 
eighteenth century and early nineteenth century saw the rise of 
asylums in the nature of hospitals to which the insane were 
transferred from the penal system and where they were humane- 
ly cared for and an attempt was made to cure them.? 

Owing largely to geographic factors resulting in sectionalism, 
poverty, and conservatism, North Carolina was backward in 
joining these movements and was disinclined to accept any posi- 
tive, constructive theory of government which would involve an 
outlay of funds. But her leaders were by no means unaware 





1 No single source is adequate. Good treatments are to be found in Fish, C. R., Rise of 
the Comman Man, especially Chap. III; First Century of the Republic, especially Chap. III; 
McMaster, J. B., History of the People of the United States. Vol. VII, Chap. LXXIV. 

2 Goldberg, J. A., Social Aspects of the Problem of the Insane; Tuke, D. H., History of 
Insanity in the British Isles; and Hurd, H. M., Institutional Care of the Insane in the 
United States and Canada, Vol. I, together give a good picture of conditions. 

8 Hurd, H. M., op. cit., is the best single secondary account of this movement. Among 
the many primary sources the best understanding of the relationship between these two 
movements can perhaps be had from a study of the Annual Reports of the Prison Discipline 
Society of Boston, 1826-1854. 
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of these movements outside the State; and struggling upwards 
through the general apathy came gradually a reform movement. 
At first this was a non-partisan movement led by a small group 
of men chief among whom was Archibald D. Murphey. After 
1835 the movement passed officially into the hands of the Whigs, 
and came to be opposed in theory by the Democrats whose 
official platform favored a negative theory of government, argu- 
ing that the government was best which governed—and so cost— 
least. Despite this official antagonism, the progressive meas- 
ures actually received non-partisan support from members of 
both parties. The Raleigh Register, Whig, and the North Caro- 
lina Standard, Democrat, both published strong articles in favor 
of the measures. As an expression of this movement between 
1835 and 1860 the state university was raised to the level of a 
real college, a state system of public schools and charities was 
established, the slave code was humanized, property rights of 
women were enlarged, and the penal code was liberalized.+ 
The specific problems of penal reform and the treatment of 
the insane were also no new issues in the State. Agitation for 
a state penitentiary had begun as far back as 1791 and was re- 
peated at intervals until its final success after the Civil War.® 
Linked with this agitation after 1828 were the demands for a 
lunatic asylum and subsequently for an asylum or school for 


the deaf, dumb, and blind, and this last objective was the first 
achieved. ® 


Governor after governor recommended the establishment of a 
lunatic asylum but could get no legislative action.? In 1844 
Governor Morehead, who had already vainly urged action in the 


matter, returned to the charge more passionately than before. 
He wrote: 


For more than a century and a quarter the Legislature of this state 
has been engaged in making laws for the benefit of that class of citizens 
which least needed aid, while the helpless and afflicted children of mis- 
fortune are almost wholly disregarded.® 


‘Conner, R. D. , History of North Carolina, I, 444-474; II, 1-77, contains an illumi- 
nating sketch of a "period. Reasonably complete files of the Register and of the Standard 
are available in the University of North Carolina Library. 

5 Connor, op. cit., pp. 7-19. Highland Messenger (Asheville), Standard, and Register, 1845- 
1868, passim; Public Documents for the same years ; Governor Graham’s Message, November 17, 
1846, p. 24; Legislative Documents, 1854-5, Vol. Il; Governor’s Messages, 1866, 1868. 

6 Connor, loc. cit.; Legislative Documents, especially for years 1819, 1827, 1844, and 1845. 

7 Report on Penitentiary and Lunatic Asylum 1828; Governor's Message, Journal of the 
House of Commons, 1840-41, pp. 336-337; Governor’s Message, December 21, 1842, p. 17; 
Governor’s Message, November 19, 1844, p. 12. 

8 Governor’s Message, November 19, 1844, p. 12. 
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The matter again lapsed, however. Perhaps like the problem 
of the penitentiary it would have waited another two decades for 
action but for the arrival on the scene in 1848 of a most extraor- 
dinary personality, Dorothea Lynde Dix.® Miss Dix was a 
New England woman thoroughly imbued with the spirit of hu- 
manitarian reform. For some years past she had devoted her- 
self with extraordinary success to persuading state legislatures 
throughout the North and East to remove the insane from 
prisons, jails, and almshouses and to transfer them either to 
previously existing state hospitals or to new state hospitals, 
created for this purpose.!® In 1845 she began to carry her work 
into the South and West and in the course of this campaign she 
came to North Carolina.1! Here she found conditions similiar 
to those she had found in most other states. The insane were 
generally confined in the jails or in almshouses or left in charge 
of private families. Only in a few instances where the families 
could afford it were they sent to institutions outside the state.!2 
No precise record of the numbers was available but in 1854 the 
legislature estimated that there were some five hundred insane 
in the State in jails, poor houses, and “such shelters as would 
seem alone fit for untamed beasts.”’13 

There was a double evil in this situation. The primary 
trouble was, of course, that these sufferers could not obtain even 
reasonably decent and humane care under the existing condi- 
tions, far less any treatment looking towards their cure. The 
secondary evil was economic. The inmates of jails and poor 

9 Rigid limitation of this article to matters occurring within the state of North Carolina 
excludes any adequate treatment of Miss Dix’s work, techniques, personality, and prestige. 
As an understanding of these is vital to any thorough understanding of what happened in 
North Carolina, reference should be made to F. Tiffany’s Life of Dorothea Lynde Diz, an 
authorized biography, and to her many memorials addressed to state and federal legislatures. 
A new and fuller biography is in the course of preparation. 

10 Miss Dix had achieved definite results in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Nova Scotia. 

11 Before this visit to Raleigh she had visited on a trip of inspection, Maryland, Virginia, 
District of Columbia, Kentucky, Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Illinois, Indiana, and Missouri and she subsequently visited Iowa, Minnesota, 
Texas, and California. Tiffany, op. cit., and Hurd, op. cit., contain many references to Miss 
Dix’s work in different states. Other references will be found scattered through contemporary 
prison reports, correspondence, and public documents. The most readily accessible essential 
sources are Miss Dix’s memorials: Dix, D. L., ts sal the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
1848, in Old South Leaflets, Vol. VI, No. 148; Dix, » Memorial Soliciting a State Hos- 
pital for the Insane Submitted to the Legislature of a Feb. 3, 1845; Dix, D. L., 
Memorial S Enlarged and Improved Accommodations for the Insane of Tennessee, 
Nov. 1847; Dix, D. L., Memorial of D. L. Dix Praying a Grant of Land for the Relief and 
Support of the Indigent Curable and Incurable Insane of the United States, June 27, 1848. 

12 Dix, D. L., Memorial Soliciting a State Hospital for the Protection and Care of the 
Insane, submitted to the General Assembly of North Carolina, November, 1848. House of 


Commons, Document, No. 2. 
18 Legislative Documents, 1854-5, No. 5. 
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houses were a charge on their respective counties. Not a few 
of the insane in these institutions, however, were either harm- 
less incurables, some of whom might safely have been at home, 
or else were curably insane persons who, by a brief stay at a hos- 
pital, might have been set right and restored to society as pro- 
ductive members. Most of them moreover were idle; yet experi- 
ence has amply demonstrated that the larger portion of even the 
violently insane can perform some useful labor of profit to 
society and of benefit to their own health.14 

Weeks spent in travelling about the State inquiring and ob- 
serving gave Miss Dix a clear insight into the local conditions, 
and as usual she drew up her findings and her appeal in the form 
of a memorial. But to whom should she entrust the memorial for 
presentation in the legislature? This was always a crucial ques- 
tion. These were not days when women could with impunity ap- 
pear in public on political issues and Miss Dix, therefore, worked 
through others. To get the right sponsors and backers 
for a bill was essential for its success. She had therefore to 
look into the political alignment. She was told that the Demo- 
cratic party was strong in the General Assembly and was 
pledged as a party to oppose any avoidable expenditure of state 
funds and that she must, therefore, expect opposition from its 
members.!5 As we have seen, however, this information was 
only a partial truth. Despite official party theories there were 
progressive elements in both parties and the backwardness of 
North Carolina in regard to the insane was rather a part of its 
general backwardness than the definite result of party op- 
position. 

The first official move after Miss Dix’s arrival was made by 
Governor William A. Graham. He knew of her coming and 
of her work in other states and in his message to the legislature 
commended her cause. He pointed out the absence of any pro- 
vision for pauper lunatics except in cases of crimes, when they 
were committed to the common jails. He said that it was known 
that mental like physical diseases were curable and that the 





14 Dix, D. L., Memorial Soliciting a State Hospital; Raynor, K., Speech on a Bill to Establish 
a State Hospital for the Insane, 1849; Reports of the N. C. Asylum, 1856-62. 


15 Tiffany, F., op. cit., pp. 134-135. 
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most enlightened states had already established hospitals for 
the mentally diseased. He added: 

A most distinguished person of the gentler sex has recently traversed 
a considerable portion of this state in search of information respecting 
these poor unfortunates and will probably ask leave to present their 
case to you at an early day. I cannot too earnestly commend the cause 
itself or the disinterested benevolence of its advocate.1® 


The Whigs and the Democrats, however, had practically equal 
strength in both houses and the Democrats had no desire to risk 
any popularity by voting away the money of their constituents.17 
The Whigs assured Miss Dix that nothing could be done at this 
session. 

Faced with this situation, she took a bold step. She invited 
some leading Democrats to call on her at the Mansion House?!® 
where she was staying. After some minutes talk with them on 
her findings in the State, she turned to one of them, John W. 
Ellis,!® placed her memorial in his hands and said, “I desire you 
sir to present it ... and you, gentlemen,” turning to the others, 
“vou I expect will sustain the motion this gentleman will present 
to print the same.” This they did, and on November 24th Ellis 
introduced the memorial with a motion to print and it was 
passed unopposed.?° The memorial was then referred to a 
select committee of which Ellis was made chairman, a clever 
stroke to remove the matter from party politics. On December 
8th it was favorably reported by Ellis with a bill for the estab- 
lishment of the hospital, which he recommended. The bill passed 
its first reading, was ordered printed, and was made the order of 
the day for the 19th.2!_ On the 12th the Senate and House sent 
a joint resolution of thanks to Miss Dix for her “zealous labor, 
Christian philanthropy, and self-sacrificing devotion to the in- 
sane poor of North Carolina.’’2? 

Thus the drive was launched, but the issue was only opened 


16 Governor Graham’s message, Journal of Legislative Session, 1848-9, pp. 380-1. 

17 Standard, XV, 733 (Nov. 22, 1848). The party alignment in the legislature stood: House 
—28 Whigs, 25 Democrats; Senate—59 Whigs, 58 Democrats; presiding officers: House— 
Whig ; Senate—Democrat. 

18A Raleigh hotel especially catering to the members of the legislature—not to be con- 
fused with the governor’s mansion. See advertisements in Raleigh Register, passim. 

19 Journal of Legislature, 1848-9, p. 392. The Raleigh Register, December 6, 1848, states 
that it was Dobbin in whose hands Miss Dix placed the memorial, but the other source seems 
more reliable. 

20 Letter of Dorothea Dix to Mrs. Ware of Philadelphia, Raleigh, November 27, 1848, in 
Tiffany, op. cit., pp. 134-135; Journal of Legislative Session, 1848-9, p. 392. 

21 Tbid., p. 448. 

22 Ibid., p. 471; Standard, December 26, 1848. 
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and a fierce struggle ensued. In her memorial Miss Dix adroitly 
appealed to three motives—humanity, state pride, and economic 
interests,2% but it was on the last that the issue was joined. No 
legislator wished to disclaim her assumption that his humanity 
was so strong that he was eager to aid the afflicted once he knew 
their condition. None wished to be lacking in state pride. Miss 
Dix pointed out that: 


North Carolina, hailed of her sons ‘the glorious Old North’—North 
Carolina unburthened by state debts, untouched by serious misfortunes, 
is last and latest of the ‘old thirteen,’ save the small territory of Dela- 
ware, to make provision for the care and cure of her insane citizens, 
and almost the last embracing all the New States in our broad Union.*4 


This was language calculated to appeal to the constituents at 
home, as well as to the legislators. But Miss Dix realized that 
these arguments alone were not enough and added: 


If the plea of suffering humanity is insufficient to quicken legisla- 
tive interposition, an argument based on indisputable evidence, may be 
advocated, whose force cannot be slighted; I mean the economy directly 
to individuals, towns, and counties, and remotely but not less actually to 


the state.25 


It was pointed out that economy would result since families 
would no longer have to send insane relatives out of the State 
for hospital care, but the cost would be less at home and the 
money kept within the State; that a State institution could be 
more efficiently run than scattered small institutions in the 
counties not intended for this purpose; and lastly, that many 
demented persons now dependent for an indefinite period could 
be cured and restored to society. Kenneth Raynor, a Whig mem- 
ber of the House, elaborated these arguments in an eloquent 
speech in favor of the bill.?® 

The House, however, objected stubbornly. Whatever the ulti- 
mate economic results—and these could only be conjectural— 
there would be necessary a large immediate outlay for purchas- 
ing the site, erecting and equipping the building. To this they 

23 Dix, Memorial. These appeals open and close the memorial but are also hinted at in 
other places in the text. 

24 Dix, Memorial, p. 4. 

25 Ibid., p. 5. 

26 Raynor, Kenneth, Speech on a Bill to Establish a State Hospital for the Insane, 1849, 


delivered in the House, December 21, 1848. Printed in pamphlet form and also given in 
full in Raleigh Register, January 13, 1849. 
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were unwilling to agree. Proposals for raising the money in 
various ways were made and rejected. Nothing could be agreed 
upon and after prolonged debate the bill was defeated. It seemed 
that the Whig predictions were to be fulfilled, that the moment 
had been an injudicious one for attempting the drive, and that 
the bill was lost.27 Then occurred one of those dramatic, per- 
sonal episodes which seemed naturally to arise whenever Miss 
Dix was at work. The leader of the Democrats in the House 
was James C. Dobbin, a man who could ordinarily be counted on 
to stand with his party. During the debate on the asylum bill 
he had been absent from the House attending the bedside of his 
dying wife. Throughout Mrs. Dobbin’s critical illness Miss Dix, 
who was staying, as they were, in the Mansion House, had min- 
istered with the greatest devotion to her, and Mrs. Dobbin had 
consequently become very eager to see Miss Dix’s labors for the 
insane succeed. Her dying request of her husband was that he 
enter the struggle in behalf of the bill and do his best for its 
passage. Returning to the House immediately after her funeral, 
Dobbin fulfilled her request. It was a dramatic moment, long 
and vividly remembered, when, the leader of the party in opposi- 
tion reappeared, just when the fate of the bill seemed sure, and 
rose to make an eloquent and moving appeal for its reconsidera- 
tion and passage by the House with an appropriation adequate 
to its needs.?8 


So ingenious and yet so clear were his arguments, and so earnest and 
so touching were the appeals which he made to the House, that all 
opposition to the project appeared to vanish into thin air, and the bill 
passed by an almost unanimous vote.?9 


The victory was won. There was some discussion in the Sen- 
ate, but the bill passed its third reading on December 30, 1848,3° 
and, despite a motion to reconsider made January 1, became a 
law.31 





27 Journals of Legislative Session, 1848-9, pp. 514-538. 

28 Banks, J. C., James C. Dobbin, pp. 322-327, gives the story as a whole. It can be 
pieced together from the Public Documents, letters of Dorothea Dix, and current news- 
—> g., Raleigh Register, December 27, 1848. 

December 27, 1848. The vote was 94 to 9 on the second reading. Rules 
were waived and the third reading was held at once and the bill passed, 91 to 10. The 
a on Raynor’s motion had been 44 to 66 against. Legislative Documents, 1848-9, 
pp 

30 Legislative Documents, 1848-9, Journal of Senate, p. 154. 

81 How close the balance of sentiment was, however, is revealed by the vote of 21 to 23 
on this motion. Journal of Legislati ion, 1848-9, p. 155. 
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After the dramatic victory of 1849 it was seven years before 
the hospital was ready for patients. Miss Dix had gone; the 
emotional moment when Dobbin swept the opposition off its feet 
had passed; the public mind was preoccupied with national 
affairs—above all with the slavery question as developed in and 
after the Compromise of 1850—with internal improvements, 
with constitutional reform and the state-suffrage question, and, 
to a lesser degree, with the many minor concerns of day-to-day 
political life.*2 Interest in the asylum tended to subside. Per- 
haps even more important in causing the delay was the fact that 
the funds had to be raised gradually by taxation and so were not 
immediately available. 

These were, however, by no means blank years in the history 
of the asylum. There were big problems to be met. Accustomed 
as we are to the existence of state asylums and hospitals and 
the presence of psychiatrists, clinics, and trained nurses and at- 
tendants for medical cases, it is hard for us to realize what an 
intellectual and practical feat was involved in the establishment 
of a state hospital for the insane in these days of beginnings. 

The act itself, with the supplemental act of the same session, 
embodied a good deal of planning. These acts provided for com- 
missioners who were to choose a site within three miles of Ra- 
leigh, though not within the city, with a good elevation and water 
supply, and who were to have a brick building erected to ac- 
commodate two hundred and fifty patients. The funds for this 
purpose were to be raised by a tax of one and three-fourths cents 
on every hundred acres of land and five and one-fourth cents on 
every taxable poll, to be levied for four years. The government 
of the institution was to be vested in a board of trustees ap- 
pointed by the legislature, two each from the eastern and west- 
ern sections of the State and five from the central section. They 
were to appoint a superintendent and a physician, to be associ- 
ated with them in governing the hospital. 

Persons were to be admitted both as pay patients, when able 
to pay, and as paupers whose expenses should be paid by their 
respective counties. The criminal insane were also to be re- 





82 See the governors’ messages for these years. From 1850 to 1854 the asylum was not 
mentioned in them. In 1854 and 1856 it received brief, commendatory comment as it neared 
completion. The newspapers cited also give a good idea of the subjects uppermost in 
popular thought. 
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ceived when sent by the courts. As soon as the hospital was 
erected all insane in the jails were to be transferred there within 
two weeks. Those not sent by the courts might be committed 
on application of a private citizen or justice of the peace, but 
this must be accompanied by the testimony of a physician and 
of one other witness.*?3 

It was necessary to supplement this act by one conferring on 
the courts the necessary powers over imprisoned lunatics. Such 
an act was accordingly introduced concurrently with the asylum 
bill in December, 1848, and passed the latter part of January, 
1849. This act provided for examination of persons imprisoned 
for crime and alleged to be insane. Such persons were to be 
examined by a jury. If adjudged insane they were to be re- 
moved to the State Hospital for the insane as soon as it should 
be established. The courts in each county were given power to 
levy taxes and appropriate money to pay the expenses of such 
persons. These proceedings, however, were explicitly held not 
to invalidate or impair the indictment for crime which had 
originally led to the imprisonment of any such persons.*4 

It will thus be seen that although the State was to establish 
and supervise the hospital, the funds for the hospital’s running 
expenses rested largely on a basis of county support. Over this 
question of county support and the questions of the tax for con- 
struction of the hospital and of the salaries of the hospital 
superintendent and physician there was constant haggling for 
several years. In 1851, for instance, plans were held up because 
the Assembly objected to the proposed salary of two thousand 
dollars for the superintendent.*5 In 1852 an act was passed 
amending that of 1848-9 by renewing the asylum tax for another 
three years, reducing the salary of the superintendent to twelve 
hundred dollars, and requiring that he be a skilful and competent 
medical man to “reside continually” at the institution. He was 
to supervise the building of the asylum and serve a two-year 
term, or less if not satisfactory to the legislature.*® 





83 Laws of North Carolina, 1848-9, Chap. I and II. The laws go into even more deétail. 
Only the main provisions are indicated above. 

84 Laws of North Carolina, 1848-9, Chap. LVII, pp. 107-8; Journals of Legislative Session, 
1848-9, pp. 121, 224, 722, 805. The details of this law were modified in accordance with a 
certain reorganization of the courts in 1852. Laws of North Carolina, 1852, Chap. LXXIV, 
pp. 140-1; Legislative Journals, 1852, pp. 119-438. 

85 Journal of Legislative Session, 1850-51, pp. 268, 358, 1049-50. 

36 Laws of North Carolina, 1852, pp. 137-39. 
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In spite of such haggling the work went ahead. The com- 
missioners selected a site.27 They purchased one hundred and 
two acres on a hill overlooking the city of Raleigh, a tract which 
appeared to be healthy and to have a good water supply from 
a natural stream.*® For this they paid $6,567.63.°9 The sub- 
committee on building plans got Alexander T. Davis of New 
York, as architect, and Francis R. Stribling, superintendent of 
the Western Asylum of Virginia, as adviser, to visit Raleigh 
and work out a plan. But they found that the building alone, 
without any furnishings, would exceed the funds available. 
They requested the advice of the legislature as to what to do 
about building and recommended the appointment as superin- 
tendent of a physician of skill, reputation, and special train- 
ing.4° As we have seen, the legislature did not act on this 
report until two years later. 

It was not so easy, however, to procure, at the salary offered, a 
man able and willing to undertake such responsible and complex 
duties demanding all his time, despite the fact that the salary 
was, for the period, relatively high. The commissioners found 
that there was no such person in North Carolina. They there- 
fore persuaded Dr. Edmund Strudwick of Hillsboro to assume 
the duties temporarily until a permanent superintendent could 
be employed. Later they appointed Dr. Edward C. Fisher of 
Richmond, Virginia, who had been for several years associated 
with Dr. Stribling in the Western Asylum of Virginia. When 
Dr. Fisher took charge, plans had been completed, foundations 
laid, and walls begun,*! but from this time on Dr. Fisher be- 
came the real director of the work. 

Whether Miss Dix had been in touch with those who were 
working for the asylum from 1849 to 1853 does not appear in 
the sources available, but at least from 1853 to 1856 she was in 
touch with Dr. Fisher and took the greatest and most helpful 
interest in the many problems of construction, organization, 
and staffing with which he was faced.*2 

In spite of all these efforts the work dragged. It was difficult 





87 There was some confusion as to the precise meaning of the law on this point and 
consequently over the exact site. Raleigh Register, February 7, 1849. 

38 Legislative Documents, 1850-51, Vol. Il, Senate Documents 3, p. 10. 

39 Legislative Documents, 1850-51, Vol. I, Executive Documents 3, p. 10. 

40 See above, page 194. 

41 Legislative Documents, 1854-5, Nos. 4 and 11. 

42 Ibid., 1856-57, No. 11. 
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to get funds. The years were passing and the insane remained 
in their pitiful plight. The press tried to cheer on the work.*® 
The superintendent at last made a very earnest appeal. He 
stated that the work ought to be prosecuted with vigor because 
of the insane still neglected, for the sake of prudent economy, 
and that there might be a custodial agent to prevent danger 
from the insane to themselves and others.‘ 

In 1855, therefore, the House again bestirred itself and passed 
two new acts. The first incorporated the institution and placed 
its organization on a permanent and more detailed basis; pro- 
vided for the notification of the public and for the selec- 
tion of patients for admission;45 raised the commitment 
requirements to testimony of a citizen, a physician, the decision 
of three or more justices, and confirmation by the board of direc- 
tors; provided for the discharge or release of patients cured or 
found harmless and incurable; reénacted the county-tax-support 
clause; and extended indefinitely the land and poll tax.*® 

The second act appropriated $80,000 to complete, furnish, and 
enclose the asylum. The money for this purpose was to be 
raised by a bond issue; interest on the bonds was to be paid 
from the annual tax for the asylum; and a similar fund for 
ultimate retirement of the bonds was to be established from the 
balance of the tax funds.47 It was under this law that the 
asylum was opened a year later. 

Throughout these year’s construction of the hospital was going 
on. To realize something of what this involved we must en- 
deavor to return in imagination to the days before electric light- 
ing, large-scale power-driven machinery, and steel and concrete 
construction, to a much cruder mechanical age. Brick for the 
building had to be made on the grounds. Fire-proofing was a 
grave problem; heating, lighting, and water supply were still 
more difficult. Steam heat was just coming into use; gas light 
was fairly new. To study these systems Dr. Fisher was obliged 
to take a trip to the asylums of other states, going as far north 
as Boston, and himself working out much of the detail for the 





43 Raleigh Register, December 238, 1848, Dec. 27, 1848. As years passed, however, the 
subject lapsed. 

44 Legislative Documents, 1854-5, No. 5. 

45 On basis of preference for a fair ratio to the white population of the counties, and for 
the curable cases, if not room for all. 

46 Laws of North Carolina, 1854-55, Chap. II. 

47 Laws of North Carolina, 1854-55, Chap. III. 
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steam and gas systems installed.4® One feels that an immense 
share of the credit for the successful opening of the institution 
belongs to him. 

On March 5, 1856, the hospital was ready to receive forty 
patients; on March 12, official notice of this was given in the 
Raleigh Register; and on April 9 it was ready to receive forty 
additional patients. With this opening it entered upon its active 
career.49 

During the early years of the asylum, however, there were 
still many problems to be solved. Dr. Fisher remained in 
charge and grappled with these manfully.5° The problem of 
finance was, of course, continuous. It was estimated that to 
October 31, 1856, $184,938.58 had been expended on the build- 
ing,®51 a sum exceeding the maximum forecasts of its early advo- 
cates. This estimate does not include the $6,567.63 paid for the 
land. It is not, therefore, to be wondered that the legislature 
was reluctant to appropriate the sums requested. 

Certain things, however, remained incomplete in 1856—the 
water system, the gas lighting system, and the wall around the 
grounds. The wall was essential if the patients were to be 
allowed to walk and work in the asylum grounds. Unhappily, 
the wall remained incomplete throughout the period to the detri- 
ment of the health, happiness, and mental progress of the pa- 
tients. It was also found desirable to establish a farm in con- 
nection with the hospital to supply it with food.5? 

All these things required money and in 1857 the legislature 
appropriated $35,000 for enclosure, water supply, and other 
purposes.53 The regular support of the institution was also 
put on a different basis. County payments for patients re- 
mained, but the land and poll tax was abandoned in favor of a 
direct appropriation of $20,000 a year for 1857 and 1858, and 





48 Legislative Documents, 1854-55, No. 6, Report of Superintendent to Commissioners. 

49 Raleigh Register, March 5, March 12, April 9, 1856. On April 30 the Register reports 
that six or seven patients had just been received, some quite violent, and adds that the 
violent ones were immediately straight-jacketed. I find neither denial nor verification of 
this statement. 

50 Dr. Fisher’s annual reports to the directors of the asylum and theirs to the legislature 
are the chief records of the asylum’s life during this period. They are contained in the 
Legislative Documents, 1856-63. 

51 Legislative Documents, 1856-7, No. 11, Treasurer’s Report, p. 25. 

52 Reports of the Directors and Superintendent of the Lunatic Asylum in Legislative 
Documents, 1856-7, No. 11; 1858-9, No. 11; 1860-1, No. 11; 1862-3, No. 11. 

53 Laws of North Carolina, 1856-7, Chap. V, p. 5. 
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$25,000 a year for 1859 and 1860. This money was drawn from 
the undesignated funds in the treasury.*4 

A more difficult problem was that of the personne! of the staff. 
There was no one in the State who had had training or experi- 
ence in this most difficult sort of work and the salaries and wages 
were not such as to attract outsiders. Dr. Fisher himself re- 
ceived annually $2,000; the assistant physician, $600; the stew- 
ard, matron, engineer, and supervisor, each $400-$600; male 
attendants $200 and female attendants $180; male servants 
$120 and female servants $60. It was hardly a tempting situ- 
ation economically for any but the unskilled. Dr. Fisher was 
therefore obliged to draw on the population nearby, largely agri- 
cultural and wholly unacquainted with the work and problems 
with which they were to cope. Dr. Fisher showed great per- 
sonal ability and did a real service to the State in training such 
a staff and maintaining among them a good spirit and a desire 
to learn.55 

The patients themselves, for whom the hospital existed, were 
of course the crucial problem. In 1856 ninety were admitted. 
In 1858 there were one hundred and fifty in the hospital, forty- 
five paying patients and a hundred and five county patients. In 
1862 Dr. Fisher stated that there were one hundred and ninety- 
five patients in the hospital. Each year a few died, some were 
discharged as harmless and incurable, and others were dis- 
charged as cured. About one half of the total number each year 
were thus displaced, to be replaced by new admissions. The 
figures given in the reports can hardly be used for drawing 
conclusions as to the success of the experiment, since there were 
many complicating factors. For instance, among the deaths 
there were cases of long neglect; there were commitments: by 
the ignorant which may have been unnecessary; and there were 
uncertain diagnoses and still more uncertain prognoses as tc 
the permanency of cure or the certainty of “harmlessness.” On 
these problems Dr. Fisher touches in his reports. 

How uncertain the diagnoses were may be gathered from the 
following listed causes taken from the reports of 1856 and 1862. 
In 1856, of the 90 patients, causes of insanity listed were: un- 





54 Laws of North Carolina, 1856-7, Chap. III; 1858-9, Chap. II. 
55 Report of Superintendent, 1856-7; 1858-9. 
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known 47, epilepsy 11, ill-health 8; the rest were attributed one, 
two, or three each to such miscellaneous causes as intemperance, 
masturbation, political excitement, and family troubles. In 
1862 there were 195 patients, but the list of cases is based on a 
two-year study including more than 280 patients. Causes of 
insanity listed were: unknown 112, epilepsy 23, ill-health 22, 
masturbation 16, intemperance 16, domestic troubles 11, others 
scattering as above. 

If hundreds of cases had to be recorded by the most expert 
physicians as “cause unknown,” it is hardly to be expected that 
the layman could understand the technicalities of the work and 
Dr. Fisher’s reports accordingly do not include discussion of 
the methods used in treatment. 

A new organization, however, was growing up which would in 
time supply the necessary backing of understanding aid and 
link the institution with the community more effectively. That 
organization was the North Carolina Medical Society. 

As far back as 1799 a Medical Society had been organized in 
the State. It had been incorporated and had formulated plans 
for advancing medical science, including a board of examiners 
for licensing physicians, but had lapsed and had been forgotten 
by all but one or two.5* Interest did not die, however, and “On 
January 27, 1849, certain physicians who were members of the 
Legislature, together with several other physicians, met in the 
Clerk’s Room of the Senate Chamber and, after conferring, is- 
sued a call for a State Medical Convention.”5? 

The convention met and organized the “North Carolina Med- 
ical Society” with Dr. Edmund Strudwick of Hillsboro as its 
first president.5® Its early years were devoted to organization, 
to drawing up a code of medical ethics, to a careful enlargement 
of membership, and to the reading of papers on various medical 
subjects at its meetings.5® By 1858-1859 it had grown to con- 
siderable power and in this year took two important steps. One 
of these was to obtain the passage by the legislature of an act 
regulating medical practice in the State. This act incorporated 





56 Long, J. W., Early History of North Carolina Medical Society, p. 1-6. This contains 
also a brief sketch of the Society founded in 1849. 


57 Long, op. cit., pp. 6-7. 


58 Minutes of the Medical Convention, p. 7, in Transactions of the Medical Society of 
North Carolina; Standard, April 25, 1849. 
59 Transactions, passim. 
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the North Carolina Medical Society. It also provided for licens- 
ing of all physicians. Any physician not already practicing in 
the State must take an examination before being licensed. Seven 
members of the Medical Society constituted the examining board. 
The society could appoint these examiners unless the legislature 
chose to do so. Five examiners constituted a quorum for ex- 
amining candidates; and four must pass a candidate or he could 
not be licensed. The applicant must also prove himself to be 
twenty-one years of age and of good moral character; and his 
license was subject to recall by the board for gross immorality. 
This was the first state law of its kind and excited great interest 
outside the borders of North Carolina.®° 

At almost the same time the society began the publication of 
a quarterly Medical Journal which continued through 1862, when 
its publication was interrupted by the Civil War. It was re- 
sumed in 1878 and has continued ever since.*! This Journal 
exchanged with other medical journals, printed hospital reports 
and medical notices of other states and countries, and reviewed 
books published in the United States and abroad, thus bringing 
the profession in the State abreast of the medical knowledge of 
the day. In addition it carried long articles by its members on 
various diseases, treatments, methods, and remedies. The 
society also took up such questions as the registry of births and 
deaths, and the advisability of establishing a medical college in 
the State at some future date.*® 

Such an organization, building up a genuine professional body 
of high standards both ethical and technical, and in touch with 
the literature of its profession, meant inevitably an immeasur- 
ably improved codperation with the asylum. Through it, the 
asylum could hope for earlier diagnosis and commitment of 
cases, for aid in dealing with surgical and medical aspects of its 
problems and for the gradual education of the public in its atti- 
tude toward insanity. But such things must, of necessity, be 
slow and rather intangible developments to be reflected chiefly 
in a later period. 

Immediately, however, certain direct, codperative contacts 





60 Transactions, 1858, 1859, 1860. 

61 North Carolina Medical Journal, especially Vol. III of first series, and Vol. I of re- 
sumed series. The series in 1878 began numbering from Vol. I, No. 1, disregarding the 
earlier series. So numbers in the two series are duplicates. 

62 Raleigh Register, April 10, 1860. 
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were established. It will be remembered that it was Dr. Strud- 
wick, the first president of this society, who served as temporary 
superintendent of the asylum when its construction was first 
begun. In 1856 Dr. Fisher, then superintendent, was nomi- 
nated for membership, and in 1857 he was elected.*3 At the 
first meeting of the society held after the opening of the asylum, 
Dr. Fisher invited its members to visit that institution. This 
they did in a body, and in return they asked him to present a 
paper at the next meeting on insanity or some other topic of his 
choice. Apparently he declined the request, for no such paper 
is reported at any of the subsequent meetings. *¢ 

Such a relationship between asylum and medical society was 
bound to grow stronger and stronger as a factor in the state’s 
care and treatment of insanity. Though its chief contributions 
lie in a later period, it cannot be ignored as one phase of the 
early development of the asylum. 

In line with the trend in the rest of the Western World, North 
Carolina between 1849 and 1860 had definitely adopted the new 
philosophy of humane care for the insane as “men and breth- 
ren,” and the theory and practice of state responsibility for their 
care. It had taken its place with the other states and nations 
of the world in removing them from the penal system and put- 
ting them under medical care in a state hospital, and the prob- 
lem had passed out of the realm of penal reform and political 
dispute into that of medical research, diagnosis, and treatment. 
Despite economic backwardness, sectionalism, and the influence 
of a negative theory of government, the constructive, progres- 
sive, humanitarian forces in the State had triumphed. 

This triumph we may attribute largely to four factors: the 
work of able leaders, the non-partisan backing of a strong press, 
the brilliant intervention of Miss Dix at a crucial moment, and 
the dogged persistence of Dr. Fisher in the discouraging early 
years of the hospital’s history. By the leaders the political 
majority were won over through a combined appeal to humane 
sentiment, state pride, and the desire for financial savings 
through a more economical system. 





63 Proceedings of Medical Society, 1856, p. 4, 1857, p. 20, in Transactions. 
64 Transactions, 1856, p. 6, and 1857-1860, passim. 











WOMEN IN THE FOUNDING OF THE 
SOUTHERN COLONIES 


By Juxia Cuerry SprvuiLy 


“When the plantation grows to strength, then it is time to 
plant with women as well as with men; that the plantation may 
spread into generations, and not be ever pieced from without.”! 
Thus wrote Lord Bacon, member of His Majesty’s Council for 
Virginia, and so described the general idea of the function of 
women in the settlement of colonies. They were to supply an 
increase of population. Also they were needed, according to 
other promoters of plantations, to make the masculine settlers 
more comfortable that “their minds might be faster tyed to 
Virginia.” The founders of the colonies early realized that 
mothers and housewives were indispensable to the success of 
their undertaking and urged women to emigrate. They made 
special appeals to young and marriageable females, offering 
them not only generous land grants, but also advantageous 
matrimonial matches. 

Women did not wait to come until inducements had been 
offered and the plantations had become settled and secure, how- 
ever, but were found in each of the colonies almost from its 
beginning. The first group of settlers sent by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh was of men only, but seventeen women suffered the un- 
known fate of the famous “Lost Colony” which came to Roanoke 
Island in 1587.2, No mention was made of women among the 
first persons to arrive at Jamestown with Captain Newport in 
1607 or in the “First Supply” in January, 1608, but in the 
“Second Supply,” arriving in the fall of 1608, were the wife of 
Thomas Forrest and Anne Burras, her maid. Captain John 
Smith wrote of them in his Generall Historie as “the first gentle- 
woman and woman-servant that arrived in our colony.” Not 
long after, when Anne was married to John Laydon, one of the 
first emigrants, Smith noted that it was the first marriage they 
had in Virginia. 

In the next few years women continued to come to Virginia, 





1 Brown, Alexander, Genesis of the United States, II, 799-801. 

2 Ashe, Samuel A’Court, History of North Carolina, 1, 11-12; Connor, R. D. W., North 
Carolina, Rebuilding An Ancient Commonwealth, I, 69-71. 

8 Works, (Edward Arber edition, Birmingham, 1884), pp. 446, 447. 
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though in much smaller numbers than men. In a broadside of 
1609 women as well as men were solicited for “the better 
strengthening of the colony,” and the Blessing, which arrived at 
Jamestown in August of that year, brought twenty women and 
children.* In the “Great Supply” sailing in the nine ships under 
the command of Gates, Somers, Newport, and others from Eng- 
land in 1609, there were about one hundred women with the 
four hundred to five hundred men. Some were the wives and 
daughters of gentlemen. John Rolfe and his first wife were 
with Somers and Gates, and among those that arrived with Lord 
Delaware in June, 1610, was Jane, daughter of William Pierce, 
who later became the third wife of John Rolfe.5 With Sir 
Thomas Gates in 1611 were his wife and two daughters, but his 
wife died on the way and his daughters were sent back to Eng- 
land. The John and Francis, which sailed from England in 
November, 1614, brought thirty-four men and eleven women.? 

These first women and those who soon followed them suffered 
inexpressible hardships and privation. Smith, in a letter dated 
December, 1608, described the colonists as “the one halfe sicke, 
the other little better,” and added, “our dyet is of a little meale 
and water, and not sufficient of that.”® Only by means of help 
from the Indians, and the oysters and fish in the nearby waters 
did the little band survive until July, when Captain Argall ar- 
rived at Jamestown in a ship supplied with wine and biscuit. 
The next winter, following Smith’s departure for England in 
October, came famine, pestilence, and an Indian massacre. To 
agues and fevers, which had carried away many before, were 
added yellow fever and the plague; and the Indians, instead of 
supplying the settlers with corn, pillaged their homes and mur- 
dered them. Of the whole population of about five hundred, 
there remained “not past sixty men, women, and children, most 
miserable and poore creatures, and those were preserved for the 
most part by roots, herbes, acornes, walnuts, berries and now 
and then a little fish.”® 

Incredible stories were told of this horrible winter. “Famine 





4 Brown, op. cit., I, 248-249, 329. 

5 Brown, Alexander, The First Republic, p. 132. 

6 Neill, Edward D., The Virginia Company of London, p. 70. 
7 Brown, The First Republic, p. 224. 

8 Smith, Works, p. 444. 

9 Ibid., p. 498. 
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compelled us wholly to devoure those Hogges, Dogges & horses 
that weare then in the Collony, together with Rates, mice, 
snakes ...,” wrote one of the “ancient Planters,” and “[we] 
weare driven through unsufferable hunger unnaturallie to eat 
those thinges which nature most abhorred, the flesh . . . of man, 
as well of our owne nation as of an Indian, digged by some out 
of his grave after he had laien buried three daies & wholly 
devoured; .. . others, envyinge the better state of bodie of any 
whom hunger had not yet so much wasted as there owne, lay 
weight and threatened to kill and eat them; one amonge the 
rest slue his wife as she slept in his bosome, cutt her in pieces, 
powdered her & fedd upon her till he had clean devoured all 
her partes saveinge her heade, & was for soe barbarouse a fact 
and cruelty justly executed.”!° This “tragicall histoire” of 
the man’s eating his wife, however, was denied as a “scandalous 
report” in a pamphlet published under the direction of the Coun- 
cil of Virginia, which gave this version of the gruesome inci- 
dent: “There was one of the companie who mortally hated his 
wife, and therefore secretly killed her, then cut her in pieces 
and hid her in diuers parts of his house: when the woman was 
missing, the man suspected, his house searched, and parts of her 
mangled body were discouered, to excuse himself he said that 
his wife died, that he hid her to satisfie his hunger, and that he 
fed daily upon her. ... Hee . . . confessed the murder and was 
burned for his horrible villany.”11 

Whether the desperate colonists actually resorted to canni- 
balism or not, when Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George Somers 
arrived with one hundred and fifty persons in June, 1610, con- 
ditions were so discouraging that it was decided to abandon 
Jamestown. Their ship with the wretched remnants of the 
colonists on board was sailing for England when, before they 
had passed out of James River, they met Lord Delaware; who 
had been sent as governor with three ships supplied with pro- 
visions. Encouraged by the aid of fresh recruits and supplies, 
they returned to Jamestown and began life anew. 

During these first years the colonists had been organized as 





10“A Briefe Declaration of the Plantation of Virginia duringe the First Twelve Years .. . 
By the Ancient Planters nowe remaining Alive in Virginia. 1624.” Wynne, Thomas H., 
and Gilman, W. S. (eds.), Colonial Records of Virginia (1619-1680). 

11“A True Declaration of the estate of the Colonie in Virginia. . . . 1610.” Foree, 
Peter (ed.), Tracts and Other Papers. . ., Vol. III, No. 1, p. 16. 
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a communal body, with each person working for the group as a 
whole and receiving rations from the “common kettell.” But 
when Sir Thomas Dale arrived as governor in 1611, he en- 
couraged the establishment of separate households and gardens. 
He assured to every man with a family a house of four rooms 
or more and sufficient provisions for twelve months, allowed him 
twelve acres of fenced-in ground, furnished him with tools, and 
gave him a cow, several goats, and a start of poultry and 
swine.12 A majority of the female settlers were probably 
mistresses of households, but regulations drawn up at the time 
show that women, probably the poor and unmarried, were per- 
forming services for the company’s tenants in return for their 
allowance out of the common store. One regulation provided 
that any laundress appointed to wash for the company’s laborers 
and soldiers as her particular duty who should take payment for 
her work, withhold linen committed to her to wash, or return 
old and torn linen for good, was to be whipped and imprisoned. 
Another provided severe punishment for “what man or woman 
soever” who should rob any garden which he or she had been 
“set to weed.” Other regulations throw light upon the domestic 
economy of the time. All persons, men and women, were for- 
bidden to “wash any uncleane Linen, . . . throw out water or 
suds of fowle cloathes” in the streets or within the palisades, or 
to “rench, and make cleane, any kettle, pot, or pan, or such like 
vessell, within twenty foote of the old well, or new Pumpe.” 
Extreme punishment was prescribed for any baker or cook who 
should ask or take payment for his work or detain any part of 
the flour, meal, or flesh committed to him to prepare.12 Bakers 
and cooks were apparently men. 

In the next few years after Dale’s coming peace was secured 
with the Indians through the instrumentality of Pocahontas, 
daughter and “dearest Jewell” of the Indian chief, Powhatan. 
Pocahontas had befriended the first settlers at Jamestown, bring- 
ing them provisions and serving as mediator between them and 
her people. But after Smith’s departure she was not seen again 
in the town until in 1612, when she was brought there captive. 
Captain Argall, an unscrupulous Englishman, had found her 

12 Hamor, Ralph, True Discourse of the Present State of Virginia, p. 19. 


13 “Articles, Lawes, and Orders, Diuine, Politique, and Martiall for the Colony of Vir- 
ginia. .. . 1611.” Force, op. cit., Vol. III, No. 2. 
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with a friendly Indian named Japazaws and, remembering her 
former usefulness in dealing with her father, plotted to take 
her to Jamestown as a hostage. With the aid of Japazaws and 
his wife, whom he bribed with the promise of a copper kettle, 
he had got Pocahontas aboard his ship and upon arriving at 
Jamestown notified her father that he would release her upon 
the Indians’ return of some English prisoners and arms they 
were holding.!4 

While Argall was parleying with Powhatan, Governor Dale 
and John Rolfe, then a widower, were attempting to convert 
their pagan captive to Christianity, and in the course of his 
instructions Rolfe conceived the idea of marrying her. She was 
baptized and christened Rebecca and with the consent of Pow- 
hatan, who sent her uncle and two brothers to attend her, she 
was married in the church at Jamestown.15 Whether Rolfe 
felt a genuine attachment for the young Indian girl,!® or sought 
to advance his interests at Jamestown by a union with an Indian 
princess, of which scheming he was accused, or married her, ac- 
claimed by his friend and defender, Ralph Hamor, “Meerely for 
the good and honour of the Plantation,” the union was appar- 
ently approved by ail and brought peace with the savages. 
Letters sent home by Reverend Alexander Whitaker and Sir 
Thomas Dale told of the peace following the marriage, and 
Hamor wrote: “...euer since we haue had friendly commerce 
and trade, not only with Powhatan, himselfe, but also his sub- 
jects round about vs.’’!7 

Though the marriage of Pocahontas and Rolfe was generally 
regarded as an auspicious occasion, no other unions between 
Indians and whites are recorded in the early years of the colony. 
Sir Thomas Dale, whose wife was living in England, besought 
Powhatan to give him his youngest daughter, sister of Poca- 
hontas, for “his neerest companion, wife, and bedfellow” as a 
bond of “perpetual friendship,” and sent Hamor with presents 
of beads, copper, wooden combs, fish hooks, and knives, to make 
his proposal. But the chief refused to listen, declaring that it 





14 Smith, Works, pp. 511-512. 

15 Hamor, True Discourse, pp. 10-11. 

16 His letter of apology for marrying “one whose education hath been rude, her manners 
barbarous, her generation accursed,” hardly suggests the romantic lover. The letter is 
given in full in Tyler, Lyon Gardiner (ed.), The Narratives of Early Virginia, pp. 239-244. 

17 Op. cit., pp. 10-11. 
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was unbrotherly of Dale to request another daughter as a pledge 
of friendship.1* 

Whether other men at Jamestown had scruples against being 
“unequally yoked with unbelievers” or objected to Indian women 
for other reasons, they did not take them for wives. As the 
proportion of white women to men was small, there were nat- 
urally a large number of bachelors and widowers. These un- 
married men were not interested in building permanent homes 
in Virginia or in cultivating lands to be enjoyed by future 
generations, but planned to make their fortunes and then return 
to England. Recognizing this unsettled character of their ten- 
ants, promoters of the London Company realized that it was 
very important to induce their bachelor farmers to marry and 
settle down in Virginia. Richard Martin, the company’s attor- 
ney, in a speech before the House of Lords in May, 1614, de- 
clared that Virginia’s greatest need was for honest laborers with 
wives and children and moved that a committee be appointed to 
consider means of securing them.!® 

At a meeting of the company, November 3, 1619, Sir Edwin 
Sandys, the treasurer, made several recommendations for im- 
proving their plantation. One was the sending of a hundred 
women to Virginia as wives to “make the men more setled & 
lesse moveable who by defect thereof (as is credibly reported) 
stay there but to gett something and then return for England.” 
Such instability, he was sure, would “breed a dissolucon, and so 
an overthrow of the Plantation.”2° The transportation of the 
maids, he declared, should be paid for by the planters who took 
them for wives. The company approved these suggestions and 
the following spring sent ninety maids to Virginia. The next 
year Sandys urged sending a hundred more maids, but the lack 
of funds in the treasury prevented it. Later, explaining that 
from “the want of wives have sprung up the greatest of hin- 
drances of the encrease of the plantation,” the company at- 
tempted to raise money by subscription for sending maids and 


succeeded in getting enough to pay the transportation of 
twelve.?1 





18 Jbid., p. 41; Smith, Works, pp. 517-520. 

19 Neill, op. cit., p. 70. 

20 Kingsbury, Susan M. (ed.), Records of the Virginia Company of London, I, 256. 
21 Ibid., p. 566. 
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The letter of instructions accompanying these young women 
stated that special care had been taken in choosing them, for 
“not one had been received but upon good recommendation,” and 
urged the Virginia authorities to place them in the homes of 
married householders and allow them food until they could be 
“provided with husbands.” For defraying the charges of their 
transportation each planter who married one of the maids was 
to pay one hundred and twenty pounds of the best leaf tobacco. 
They were not to be married to servants, but only to freemen 
with the means of maintaining them. “We pray you, there- 
fore,” said the letter, “to be fathers to them in this business, not 
enforcing them to marry against their will.” Also the letter 
declared that the company would consign the first servants they 
could send over to the planters who married these maids, as it 
was their intent “to preserve families and proper married men 
before single persons.” 22 

The same letter stated that fifty more maids would be sent 
shortly by the Earl of Southampton and other worthy gentle- 
men, who realized “that the plantation can never flourish till 
families be planted and the respect of wives and children fix the 
people on the soil.” Accordingly, in September, 1621, “an ex- 
traordinary choice lot of thirty-eight maids for wives” was dis- 
patched with a letter asking that they be received “with the 
same Christian piety and charity as they were sent from hence” 
and that they be married to “honest and sufficient men.”?3 For 
the charges disbursed in setting them forth the adventurers 
asked one hundred and fifty pounds of tobacco for each maid. 

In its efforts to anchor its discontented bachelors to the soil 
of Virginia the company sent in all one hundred and forty maids, 
ninety in 1620 and fifty in 1621 and 1622.24 Afterwards it did 
not concern itself with supplying wives to its colonists. But 
the importance of women continued to be appreciated. The Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses in a petition of July 31, 1619, asked 
that lots of land be allowed them for their wives as well as for 
themselves, declaring, “because that in a newe plantation it is 





22 McIlwaine, H. R., “The Maids Who Came to Virginia in 1620 and 1621 for Husbands,” 
The Reviewer, I (April 1, 1921), 109-110. 

283 Jbid., p. 111; Neill, Edward D., English Colonization of America, p. 155. 

24 McIlwaine, op. cit., p. 113. 
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not knowen whether man or woman be the most necessary.” ?5 
The petition was granted and husbands were allowed shares for 
their wives equal to those given for their own ventures. 

According to a letter sent from Virginia in 1622, all the maids 
sent over by the company had already been married.?® But 
they did not “live happily ever after.” The same year came a 
terrible Indian massacre, in which about four hundred of the 
twelve hundred and forty inhabitants were murdered. From a 
study of a muster of the inhabitants in Virginia in 1625 it has 
been estimated that only thirty-five of the one hundred and forty 
maids were then alive.27 After 1624, when the company turned 
the colony over to the crown, it became more secure and pros- 
perous, and women were courted and won in marriage and lived 
more as they did in the mother country. 

Virginia had passed through its critical years when in 1633 
Lord Baltimore, soon after the departure of the Ark and the 
Dove from England, wrote a friend that he had finally succeeded 
in sending a “hopeful colony” into Maryland, in which were two 
of his brothers, twenty other gentlemen of “very good fashion,” 
and three hundred laboring men.?8 The letter made no mention 
of women, but that women were among these first Marylanders 
appears in an account of the voyage by Father Andrew White, 
one of the passengers. Writing of the arrival of the little ships 
at an island in Chesapeake Bay, he declares: “Here by the over- 
turning of a shallop we had allmost lost our mades which wee 
brought along. The linnen they went to wash was much of it 
lost, which is noe small matter in these partes.’”’?® 

Another narrator described the settlers’ arrival at the place 
they named St. Mary’s, which was then an Indian village. They 
presented the natives with English cloth, axes, hoes, and knives, 
and in return received permission to dwell in a part of their 
town. They moved at once into the half allowed them, using 
the natives’ wigwams as well as their corn fields. Seating them- 
selves thus upon lands already cleared, they were able to start 
at once to plant corn, make gardens, and build a guardhouse, 

25 McIlwaine, H. R. (ed.), Journals of the House of Burgesses, I, 7; Kingsbury, Records 
tt Stenacd. Ry Colonial Virginia, p. 167. 

27 McIlwaine, “Maids who Came to Virginia in 1620 and 1621,” The Reviewer, I, 105-113. 

28 Scharf, J. Thomas, History of Maryland, I, 68. 


29 “Briefe Relatione of the Voyage unto Maryland,” Hall, Clayton Colman (ed.), Narra- 
tives of Early Maryland, p. 40. 
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storehouse, and dwellings. They procured hogs, poultry, cattle, 
and fruit trees from Virginia, and the Indians helped them fish 
and hunt deer and turkeys. By virtue of their peaceful rela- 
tions with the natives and the advantages of having a settled 
neighboring province, they escaped the horrors of war and 
famine, and within six months advanced as far in founding their 
colony as Virginia had done in six years.®° 

Lord Baltimore encouraged the coming of women to Maryland. 
His first “conditions of plantation” offered to each adventurer a 
hundred acres for himself, a hundred for his wife, fifty for each 
child, a hundred for each manservant, and sixty for a woman 
servant. Women heads of families were treated just as men. 
Later the grants were reduced to fifty acres for each man or 
woman and twenty-five for a child, and the conditions required 
that men be between sixteen and fifty years old and women 
between fourteen and forty.2!_ Among those arriving during 
the first years of settlement were wives of adventurers, a larger 
number of maidservants, and several women adventurers, who 
came at their own expense, brought in servants, claimed large 
tracts, and set up plantations. The names of Mistresses Mary 
Tranton [also spelled Throughton], Frances White, Winifred 
Seaborne, Elizabeth Beach, and Mary and Margaret Brent 
appear frequently in the records as recipients of generous land 
grants and also in numerous law suits.®? 

A bill passed by the assembly in 1634 suggests some opposi- 
tion to the holding of lands by unmarried women. A letter to 
Lord Baltimore in 1638 complained against the measure: “That 
it may be prevented that noe woman here vow chastety in the 
world, unlesse she marry within seven years after land shall fall 
to hir, she must either dispose away of hir land, or else she shall 
forfeite it to the nexte of kinne, and if she have but one Mannor, 
whereas she canne not alienate it, it is gonne unlesse she git a 
husband.”33 Spinsters were unpopular in an infant colony. 
But this early limitation of their rights did not become the law, 





30“‘A Relation of Maryland, 1635,” ibid., pp. 70-112. 

31 Archives of Maryland, III, 47-49, 99. 

82 “‘Land Notes,” Maryland Historical Magazine, V, 165-174, 261-271, 365-374; Archives 
of Maryland, I, index. For a description of the extraordinary activities of one of these 
early Maryland dames, see Spruill, Julia Cherry, ‘““Mistress Margaret Brent, Spinster,” Maryland 
Historical Magazine, XXIX (December, 1934), 259-268. 

38 “Calvert Papers,” Maryland Historical Society, Fund Publication, No. 28, p. 165. 
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for the proprietor vetoed all the measures of the first assembly.*+ 

The Lords Proprietors of Carolina, like Lord Baltimore and 
the London Company, encouraged the emigration of families to 
their colony by offering lands for the transportation of wives, 
servants, and children. The first permanent settlements in the 
northern part of Carolina were not made by persons directly 
from Europe as in Virginia and Maryland, but by an overflow 
of population from Virginia. Adventurous or dissatisfied per- 
sons in search of cheaper and better lands gradually moved down 
those rivers of southeastern Virginia which flow into the Caro- 
lina sounds. Their favorable reports of the new country brought 
others until by 1663, when the proprietors received their char- 
ter, there was a steady stream of immigrants into the Albemarle 
region.25 The first expeditions, interested chiefly in exploring 
the country, probably consisted only of men, but later migra- 
tions were doubtless of whole families bringing their household 
goods and bent on setting up permanent homes. Unfortunately 
no record was kept of these movements which might throw light 
upon the first North Carolina women. 

More information is available concerning those who helped in 
the founding of South Carolina. Among the passengers of the 
Carolina, the Port Royal, and the Albemarle, which in August, 
1669, the Lords Proprietors sent under the command of Joseph 
West to found a colony at Port Royal in the lower part of their 
province, were wives and women servants. After experiencing 
many adventures on their passage,?® these first South Caro- 
linians made a settlement in April, 1670, at Albemarle Point on 
the west bank of the Ashley River. As this location proved un- 
favorable, ten years later the government and most of the 
settlers moved to the neck between the Cooper and Ashley 
rivers, the site of the present city of Charleston. 

Letters of these first arrivals tell something of the life in the 
early years of the colony. Though their provisions sometimes ran 





84 Scharf, op. cit., I, 121. 

35 Connor, op. cit., I, 73-76; Ashe, op. cit., I, 59-60. 

36 The fleet reached Barbadoes in October, where it was struck by a gale, and the Albe- 
marle, having been wrecked, was replaced by a shallop called The Three Brothers. Later 
the Port Royal was cast away near one of the Bahama Islands, but her passengers reached 
the shore and got transportation to Bermuda, where the other two vessels had already 
arrived. Here a sloop was obtained to replace the stranded Port Royal. Then The Three 
Brothers was separated from the other vessels and did not reach Carolina until a month 
after the others had arrived. Salley, Alexander S. (ed.), Narratives of Early Carolina, 
1650-1708, pp. 111-112. 
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low and they feared the Spaniards, who had a settlement below 
them, their difficulties were small when compared with those of 
the first Virginians, for they were able to obtain food and other 
supplies from neighboring colonies.27 Thomas Newe, writing 
his father soon after arriving at Charles Town in 1682, declared 
that the town, which two years before had had only three or 
four houses, had then about a hundred. Charles Town house- 
wives were probably having many troubles, for all provisions 
in town were very dear. The common drink was molasses and 
water; malt was not yet being made. Country housekeepers 
fared better, for each family had a stock of hogs and cattle, and 
those who understood how to do it made as good butter and 
cheese as in England. They raised all sorts of English fruits 
and garden herbs, besides many others he had never seen in 
England, and were furnished with venison, fish, and fowl by 
the Indians for trifles.28 Thomas Ashe, advertising Carolina 
in the same year, declared that numerous fruit trees and vines 
grew wild, and in the gardens were raised all European plants 
and herbs necessary for the kitchen, such as potatoes, lettuce, 
coleworts, parsnips, turnips, carrots, and radishes. Even flower 
gardens were being started with roses, carnations, tulips, and 
lilies.39 

The hardships suffered by some of the first women are 
suggested by the painful experiences related in a letter by Judith 
Manigault, one of the French Huguenots. As Judith Giton, a 
young woman of about twenty with relatives and friends, she 
had escaped from her native land, abandoning home and house- 
hold goods. Arriving penniless in South Carolina sometime in 
1685, she soon married another refugee, Noe Royer, a weaver. 
With her husband she grubbed the land, felled trees, and oper- 
ated the whip-saw. For six months together, she declared in a 
letter to her brother, she went without bread while working the 





87 Joseph West, writing Lord Ashley from Albemarle Point, June 27, 1670, explained that 
it had been necessary to send the Barbadoes shallop to Bermuda for supplies, lest the 
Carolina sent to Virginia for that purpose miscarry, for, he declared: “We have but 7 
weeks provision left and that onely pease at a pint a day a man. ... and we cannot 
employ our servants as wee would because we have not victualls for them.” The following 
September Governor Sayle wrote of the arrival of the Carolina, which brought enough 
Indian corn, peas, and meal for eight months and some cows and hogs from Virginia. 
The people, he declared, were much in need of clothing and “overprest with watching 
(guard duty]” but only four of the colonists had died from the “distempers usual in other 


38 “Letters of Thomas Newe, 1682,” Narratives of Early Carolina, pp. 181-182, 184. 
89 “Carolina, Or a Description of the Present State of That Country,” ibid., p. 145. 
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ground like a slave, and for a period of three or four years she 
did not always have food when she wanted it.*® After the death 
of her first husband, she married Pierre Manigault, who with his 
brother Gabriel had come to Carolina after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. Pierre, having brought a limited amount of 
money, obtained a house, where Judith kept boarders and lodgers 
while he operated a distillery and cooperage. Their earnings 
from these enterprises formed the basis of the large fortune later 
enjoyed by their distinguished son, Gabriel Manigault. But this 
son was only seven years old when in 1711 Judith died without 
knowing that her hard labor and privation had helped lay the 
foundation of a great family. 

Affra Coming, one of the first English settlers, wrote her sis- 
ter March 6, 1698/99, regarding their difficulties: “I am sorry 
that I should be the messenger of so sad tidings as to desire you 
not to come to me till you can hear better times than here is now, 
for the whole country is full of trouble and sickness, ’Tis the 
Small pox which has been mortal to all sorts of the inhabitants 
& especially the Indians who tis said to have swept away a whole 
neighboring nation, all to 5 or 6 which ran away and left their 
dead unburied, lying upon the ground for the vultures to devour; 
besides the want of shipping this fall winter & spring is the 
cause of another trouble, & has been followed by an earthquake 
& burning of the town or one third of it which they say was of 
equal value with what remains, besides the great loss of cattle 
which I know by what has been found dead of mine . . . all these 
things put together makes the place look with a terrible aspect 
& none knows what will be the end of it.’”*1 

Declarations and instructions of the Lords Proprietors and 
pamphlets advertising Carolina show that appeals to emigrate 
were made to women as well as to men. Adventurers were given 
land grants for the transportation of their wives, children, and 
servants as for their own ventures. Women heads of families 





40 This letter is given in full in Baird, Charles Washington, Huguenots in America, II, 
396-397. See also McCrady, Edward, South Carolina under the Proprietary Government, 
pp. 820-321; Hirsch, Arthur Henry, The Huguenots of Colonial South Carolina, pp. 174, 
229-231; and Ramsay, David, History of South Carolina, pp. 5-8. 

41 McCrady, op. cit., p. 308. Affra Harleston, a servant, arrived on the Carolina with 
the first immigrants, and within the next two years married John Coming. At his death 
she came into possession of a considerable estate. Jervey, Theodore D., “The Harlestons,”’ 
South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, Ul, 153. In 1698 Mrs. Coming gave 
seventeen acres of land adjoining Charles Town for the use of the minister as a parish 
lot, which grant was the beginning of parsonage property in South Carolina. Dalcho, 
Frederick, Historical Account of the Protestant Episcopal Church in South Carolina, p. 34. 
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were offered lands on the same terms as men, and women ser- 
vants were given lands at the expiration of their terms, though 
in most cases their grants were smaller than those allowed men- 
servants. *? 

Publicists offered women prospects inducements besides gen- 
erous land grants. One, after expatiating on the wonders of the 
climate and natural products of Carolina, declared: “The 
Women are very fruitful and the Children have fresh sanguine 
Complexions.’’*? Another offered this encouragement: “If any 
Maid or single Woman have a desire to go over, they will think 
themselves in the Golden Age, when Men paid a Dowry for their 
Wives; for if they be but civil, and under 50 years of Age, some 
honest man or other, will purchase them for their Wives.’’+4 

The colonies of Virginia and Maryland were over a hundred 
years old and the Carolinas had passed through the first stages 
of colonization when in January, 1733, James Oglethorpe with 
thirty-five families ascended the Savannah River to Yamacraw 
Bluff and made a settlement at Savannah. The next year arrived 
about forty families of Salzburgers, who, having been driven 
first from the Tyrol and then from Germany, had taken ad- 
vantage of Oglethorpe’s offer of toleration in Georgia. After 
seeing his first colonists settled Oglethorpe returned in 1735 to 
England, and in the fall of that year brought back a body of 
German and English and settled a town on St. Simon’s Island, 
which they called “Frederica.” In January, 1736, one hundred 
and thirty Scotch Highlanders with fifty women and children 
founded a settlement called ‘““New Inverness.” +45 

Not much is known of the women in any of these groups. But 
of those who came with Oglethorpe in 1735 glimpses are to be 
had in a record kept by one of the passengers.*® On board the 
ship they were given thread, worsted, and knitting needles, and 
were employed in making stockings and caps and mending 
clothes for their families. During the passage four children 
were born. When they arrived at Savannah and Oglethorpe 





42“‘A Declaration and Proposals to all that will plant in Carolina,’ Colonial Records of 
North Carolina, I, 48-46. 

43 Wilson, Samuel, “An Account of the Province of Carolina, 1682,” Narratives of Caro- 
lina, p. 169. 

44 Horne, Robert (7), “A Briefe Description of the Province of Carolina, 1666,” ibid., 
p. 78. 

45 Jones, Charles C., History of Georgia, I, 119-120, 201. 

46 Moore, Francis, “A Voyage to Georgia Begun in the Year 1735,” Georgia Historical 
Society, Collections, I, 88, 111-112, 114. 
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found it impossible to get ships to carry them to Frederica, he 
called the freeholders together and explained the hardships to 
be undergone in getting to the island. He pointed out that it 
would mean traveling one hundred and thirty miles in open 
boats and lying at nights in the woods exposed to cold and frost, 
and perhaps hard rains. After explaining these difficulties, 
which he said were almost insuperable to women and children, of 
whom there were a large number in the company, he told the 
men to talk it over with their wives and decide whether they 
chose to remain in Savannah or attempt the proposed settlement 
on the island. The women were apparently unafraid of hard- 
ships, for the answer brought back was that they wished to go 
on and settle the town of Frederica. When they arrived on the 
island, they found that Oglethorpe had built a bower thatched 
with palmetto leaves for each family. ‘These palmetto bowers,” 
the chronicler declared, ‘““were very convenient shelters, being 
tight in the hardest rains; they were about twenty foot long, and 
fourteen foot wide, and in regular rows, looked very pretty, 
the palmetto leaves lying smooth and handsome and of a good 
color. The whole appeared something like a camp; for the bow- 
ers looked like tents, only being larger, and covered with pal- 
metto leaves instead of canvas.” 

As the promoters of Georgia appealed to the poorer classes for 
settlers, among the advantages they offered men to emigrate 
was the gainful employment of their wives and children. Pam- 
phlets advertising Georgia compared the scanty earnings of a 
family in England with the generous rewards awaiting them in 
Georgia. They pointed out that women and children would find 
pleasant and remunerative work in the production of silk, one 
of the trustees’ most cherished enterprises. This glowing pic- 
ture was painted for the poor English workman who would take 
his family to the new colony: “Let him see the People all in 
Employment of various Kinds, Women and Children feeding and 
nursing Silkworms, winding off the Silk, or gathering the Olives; 
the Men ploughing and planting their Lands, tending the Cattle, 
or felling the Forest . . . let him see these in content and Affluence 

. . and think if they are not happier than those supported by 
Charity and Idleness [in England].’’47 


47 Martyn, Benjamin, “Reasons for Establishing the Colony of Georgia,” ibid., I, 281. 
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But while the trustees offered employment for wives and prom- 
ised maintenance for one year for the family of each man who 
would go to Georgia, they did so to enable poor men with de- 
pendents to emigrate rather than to obtain women colonists. At 
first they made no bid for female settlers. They granted lands 
to men only, restricted their descent to male heirs, and provided 
that on the failure of male issue they were to revert to the 
trust.48 Thus women colonists were prevented even from in- 
heriting land. The trustees explained that this policy was due 
to the military character of the colony. Because of the hostile 
Spaniards on her southern frontier, Georgia required a large 
body of soldiers for defense. Therefore it was necessary to 
establish such tenures of land as would keep the number of 
soldiers equal to the number of lots. If women were allowed to 
inherit lots, the military strength of each township would soon 
be diminished, for every female heir would take one soldier from 
the garrison. Other inconveniences which would result from 
allowing lands to descend to women were that “women being 
equally incapable to act as soldiers or serve on juries, those 
duties and many others such as watchings and wardings, etc., 
would return so much oftener to each man in proportion as the 
number of men in the township was lessened, and by that means 
become very burdensome to the remaining male lot-holders.”’49 

But after the first establishment of the colony, the importance 
of women settlers came to be recognized. There had been much 
grumbling against the system of land tenure, which finally the 
trustees modified, first allowing fathers to appoint daughters as 
their successors when they had no male children, and later per- 
mitting them to bequeath daughters lands whether or not there 
were sons.5® Also the bachelor soldiers and farmers had not 
long been subjected to masculine housewifery before they began 
to demand wives. 

In 1738 a minister of the Salzburgers urged that some un- 
married Christian Salzburger women be brought over, or “other 
honest members of the female sex” who “would not regret to 
marry” in Georgia and “establish an orderly household.” 





48 Colonial Records of Georgia, III, 418. 

49 Moore, op. cit., p. 97; “An Account Showing the Progress of the Colony of Georgia. 
. » - 1742,” Humphrey, G. P. (ed.), American Colonial Tracts, Vol. I, No. 5, pp. 5-6. 

50 Colonial Records of Georgia, I, 164, 345-346; II, 7, 393-394; III, 378-379; V, 170. 
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Hitherto, he declared, the bachelors had “endured much disorder 
in their dwellings rather than marry such persons in whom they 
did not discover the token of a genuine fear of God and an ex- 
ceptionally honest life.”51 In the same year another appeal 
came from the Salzburgers, asking that at least half a dozen 
unmarried women be sent to them.52 So great was their need 
for wives that they requested Oglethorpe to leave with them 
some German servant women, declaring that the young men who 
married them would pay their passage.®°* Householders took 
Dutch servants into their homes, giving them temporal and 
spiritual instruction in preparation for marriage with their 
young men.54 

The Salzburgers were not alone in realizing the need for 
wives, for after seeing the discomforts of his unmarried 
soldiers, Oglethorpe began to urge the trustees to send marriage- 
able women to Georgia. In January, 1739/40, he asked them to 
give passage to the wives of some recruits, suggesting that it 
would be “a cheap way of increasing the Colony by 30 families,” 
and declaring, “from single men there are great Incon- 
veniences.”55 The trustees evidently approved his recommenda- 
tions, for a report of their meeting, February 2, 1741-42, stated: 
“We agreed that it would help to people the Colony, that Women 
should go over, who would soon get husbands among the soldiers, 
and be an inducement to those soldiers to settle in the Colony 
when the time of their service should expire: and therefore 
Order’d that 30 head of women and children should go, the 
freight of whom would come to £180, and that 6 pence a day 
should be allow’d them for their maintenance till they were 
ship’d.’’56 

A pamphlet describing conditions in Georgia in 1741 declared 
that the married solders were “the most industrious, and willing 
to plant,’”57 and the same year Oglethorpe suggested that the 


greatest service which could be done for the colony was to send 
over “married recruits with industrious wives.”58 Again, em- 





51 Ibid., Vol. XXII, Part I, p. 348. 

52 Ibid., p. 250. 

53 Ibid., Vol. XXII, Part II, p. 464. 

54 “‘Letters from Oglethorpe,” Georgia Historical Society, Collections, III, 100. 

55 Ibid., pp. 104-105. 

56 Colonial Records of Georgia, V, 591. 

57 Percival, John, “Impartial Inquiry into the State and Utility of the Province of 
Georgia,” Georgia Historical Society, Collections, I, 181. 

58 “Letters from Oglethorpe,” ibid., III, 113. 
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phasizing the same urgent need, he wrote: “The first Measure 
for us as Trustees to take is after supporting Religion to en- 
courage Marriage and the rearing of Children . . . there is now 
at this place [Frederica] only above 700 men more than there 
are Women, most of these would marry if they could get Wives. 
The sending over single Women Without Familys that could pro- 
tect them might be attended with Indecencys, but the giving of 
passage to the Wives, Sisters, and Daughters of Recruits and a 
small Maintenance till they go on board would be a remedy to 
this and much the cheapest way of peopling the Country. ... 
We have found also that the married Soldiers live easiest, many 
of them having turned out very industrious Planters.”59 

Oglethorpe, Sandys, and the proprietors of Maryland and 
Carolina were of the same mind regarding the importance of 
women in founding colonies. Masculine settlers might explore 
new territories, clear the lands, and defend them against the 
Spaniards and the Indians, but alone they could establish only 
temporary camps in the wilderness. Women were necessary for 
the founding of permanent homes. 





59 “Letters from Oglethorpe,” Georgia Historical Society, Collections, III, 144. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IMPRINTS, 1761-1800 


By Dovetas Crawrorp MoMurtrie 


III 
[Continued from April, 1936] 


1792 
Baptists. Norta Carotrna. Unirep Baptist Association. 


[Minutes of the United Baptist Association, formerly called the 
Kehukee Association, holden at Bear Creek Meeting House, Lenoir 
County, North Carolina, October 13, 1792. Halifax: Printed by 
Hodge & Wills, 1792.] [ 167 | 
4to. 2+ p. 
Title from Evans- 25684 (not located) and from the title of the 
minutes of the preceding year. In this case, as in the case of many 
other similar entries, Evans has obviously taken his title from John 
Asplund’s Universal Register of the Baptist Denomination in North 


America, Boston, 1794. See D. C. McMurtrie, Harly Printing in 
Tennessee, Chicago, 1933, p. 42-43. 


Nortu Carorina. GENERAL AssemBLy. Hovsr or Commons. 


[ Headband of type ornaments] | Journal | of the | House of Commons. 
| [Rule] | North-Carolina. | At a General Assembly begun and held in 
the town of Newbern, on the fifth day of | December, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-one, | and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the sixteenth: Being the | 
first session of this Assembly. | [Rule] | [Edenton: Hodge & Wills, 
1792.] [ 168 } 

20 x 32.5 cm. 64, [2] p. 

Caption title. Imprint on p. [66]: Edenton, Printed by Hodge & 

Wills, Printers to the State. 

The session lasted to January 20, 1792. 

The last two pages (not numbered) contain a list of “Grants” of the 


General Assembly, paid out of the treasury. 
Weeks no. 90. 


Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Supreme Court Library, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Nort Carotrna. GENERAL AssEMBLY. SENATE. 


[Headband of type ornaments| | Journal | of the | Senate. | [Rule] | 
North-Carolina. | At a General Assembly begun and held in the town 


{ 219 ] 
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of Newbern, on the fifth day of | December, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-one, | and of the independence of 
the United States of America the sixteenth: Being the | first session of 
this Assembly. | [Rule] [Edenton: Hodge & Wills, 1792. ] [ 169 } 


20 x 32.5 cm. 48 p. 

Caption title; no imprint. The Journal of the House and the laws 
of this session were printed by Hodge & Wills, Edenton. 

Weeks no. 89 (collates 41 p.). 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Supreme Court Library, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Norrn Carorina. Laws, Statues, ETC. 


[Typographic headband] | Laws | of | North-Carolina. | [Rule] | At a 
General Assembly, begun and held at Newbern, on | the fifth day of De- 
cember, in the Year of our Lord One Thousand | Seven Hundred and 
Ninety-One, and in the Sixteenth Year of the In-|dependence of the 
said State: Being the First Session of the said Assem-|bly. | [Rule] 
| [Edenton: Hodge & Wills, 1792.] [ 170 ] 


20 x 32 cm. 32, [2] p. 

Caption title. Imprint at end: Edenton: Printed by Hodge & Wills, 
Printers to the State. 

Weeks no. 91. 

Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; Supreme Court 
Library, Raleigh, N. C.; University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. (imperfect); Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, Cal.; 
Association of the Bar, New York, N. Y.; PennsylWwania Historical 
Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nortn Carorina. Laws, Statutes, ETC. 


[Typographic headband] | Laws | of | North-Carolina. | [Double rule] 
| At a General Assembly, begun and held at Newbern, | on the Fifth 
Day of December, in the year of our Lord One Thou-|sand Seven 
Hundred and Ninety-One, and in the Sixteenth Year of | the Inde- 
pendence of the said State: Being the First Session of the | said As- 
sembly. | [Double rule] | [Edenton: Hodge & Wills, 1792.] [171 ] 

20 x 32.5 cm. p. 713-732. 

Caption title; no imprint. To a considerable extent, this is iden- 

tical, line for line, with the separate issue of the laws of this session. 

But private acts are included herein by title only, so that beyond 


the first occurrence of a private act the type and page arrangement 
differ. 


A supplement to the Iredell Revision of 1791 and in some copies 
bound and issued with and as a part of that volume. See the notes 
on that title, No. 162, above. 

See Weeks no. 88, note. 





} 
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Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, N. 0.; University 


1 of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. (3 copies); Library of Con- 
‘ gress, Washington, D. C.; Massachusetts State Library, Boston, 
Mass. 


| Norrn Carorrna. Laws, Statutes, ETO. 


A | Collection | of the | Statutes | of the Parliament of | England | 
} in force in the State of | North-Carolina. | [Thick-thin rule] | Pub- 
lished according to a resolve of the General Assembly | by Francois- 
Xavier Martin, Esq. | Counsellor at Law. | [Thin-thick rule] | New- 
bern: | From the Editor’s Press. | [Short rule] | 1792. [ 172 ] 


’ 18.5 x 21 cm. xxvi, 424, [4] p. 


Announced in the State Gazeite of Nerth-Carolina (Hodge & Wills, 

Edenton) of April 1, 1791, notice dated “Newbern, March 4, 1791,” 

as “Now in the Press...” No issues of Martin’s own North-Carolina 
Gazette, of Newbern, are extant for the early months of 1791, but a 
similar notice appeared in that paper in the issue of June 4. The 
publisher said: “It is well known to all those who possess any 
degree of information, with regard to the system of laws of this 
state, that these [English] statutes constitute the principal part of 
! its poenal laws and no inconsiderable part of the rest of its code. 
4 As I make no doubt that many more copies, than those contracted 
| for by the legislature, will be wanted, I have opened a subscription 
} book, at my office only, to receive the names of such gentlemen as 
may be desirous of becoming subscribers to that work. It is offered 
to them on the terms on which I have contracted with the legis- 
lature, viz.: I. It will be printed in quarto volumes, on demy paper 
and neatly bound. II. The price will be fifteen shillings for every 
hundred pages: as no idea can yet be formed of the size and num- 
ber of volumes. ... As it is not my intention to raise a sum by this 
subscription, I shall not ask any advance money from any gentle- 
men particularly known to me, or who is a subscriber to my Gazette 
or my Justice, but to guard against imposition, ten shillings shall 
be demanded from all other persons... .” 
The Fayetteville Gazette of October 9, 1792, carried an announcement 
that this work was “Just published, and for sale, at the Printing 
Office, Newbern.” 
Weeks no. 92. Sabin 44870. 
Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; Supreme Court 
Library, Raleigh, N. C.; Sondley Library, Asheville, N. C.; Duke 
University Library, Durham, N. C.; Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C.; University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Henry EB. Huntington Library, San 
' Marino, Cal.; Library of Congress, Washington, D. ©. (2 copies); 
| Chicago Law Institute, Chicago, Ill.; American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester, Mass.; New York Public Library, New York, N. Y.; Asso- 





2 —__—— . 
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ciation of the Bar, New York City; Pennsylwania Historical Society, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Bruce Cotten, Baltimore, Md.; Alexander B. An- 
drews, Raleigh, N. C. : 


Unirtep States. Courts: Crrcovirt Court. District or Nortu Caronina. 


[Type ornament] | Circuit Court of the United States. | North Caro- 
lina District. | [Double rule] | Hamiltons versus Eaton. | Declaration. 
| U. 8. Southern Cireuit, | No. Carolina District. | Circuit Court, 
June Term, 1792. | [Newbern ? F. X. Martin ? 1792 ?] { 173 ] 

10.5 x 19.5 cm. 83, [6] p. 

Caption title; no imprint. 

New York Public Library, New York, N. Y. 





1793 


Great Britarn. Court or Krno’s Bencn. 


Cases | Determined in the | Court of King’s Bench; | during the | I, 
II & III Years of Charles I. | Collected by | John Latch, of the Middle 
Temple, Esquire, | First published, in Norman-French, (1661,) by | 
Edward Walpoole, of Gray’s Inn, Esquire. | [Double rule] | Translated 
into the English Language, | by Francois-Xavier Martin. | [Double 
rule] | Newbern: | From the Translator’s Press. | [Short rule] | 
1793. [ 174 | 


12 x 20 cm. 4 leaves, 275 (i.e., 215), [21] p. 

Pagination irregular, following the paging of the 1661 edition inset 
in the margin of the text. 

Weeks 1896, p. 265-266, no. 98a. 

Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, Cal.; Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C.; Sondley Library, Asheville, N. C.; Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Harvard Law School 
Library, Cambridge, Mass.; American Antiquarian Society, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; New York Public Library, New York, N. Y.; Associa- 
tion of the Bar, New York, N. Y.; John Carter Brown Library, 
Providence, Rhode Island; Bruce Cotten, Baltimore, Md. 


Moors, Joun. 


[The Christian Religion Tried by the Standard of Truth. Or an En- 
quiry into Some Points of Religion which seem to be much disputed 
in the present age, and cause much contention and disaffection among 
Christian Professors of different Societies. Wherein the doctrine of 
Predestination or God’s Decree is considered and set in its proper light. 
Also God’s free Grace and Man’s free Will reconciled; and the in- 
consistencies and absurdities of the Antinomian and Universalist doc- 
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trine shewn. In a series of dialogues between Search-Truth and several 
others of different opinions. By John Moore, V.D.M. Halifax: Abra- 
ham Hodge, 1793.] [ 175 ] 


Advertised in the North-Carolina Journal, Halifax, June 5, 1793, as 
“Just published, and for sale at the Printing-Office, price—One 
Quarter of a Dollar.” Hodge became sole publisher of the Journal 
in February, 1793. 


Nortu Carotrna. GENERAL AssemMBLY. Hovsr or Commons. 


[ Headband of type ornaments] | Journal | of the | House of Commons. 
| [Rule] | State of North Carolina. | At a General Assembly, begun and 
held at Newbern, on the fifteenth Day of November, in | the Year of 
our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-two, and of the In- 
depend-|ence of the United States of America the sixteenth: It being 
the first Session of this Assem-|bly. | [Rule] | [Edenton: Hodge & 
Wills, 1793. ] [ 176 ] 
20 x 32.5 cm. 63 p. 


Caption title. Imprint on p. 63: Edenton: Printed by Hodge & 
Wills, Printers to the State. 

The session lasted to January 1, 1793. 

Weeks no. 94. 


Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Supreme Court Library, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Nortu Carotina. GENERAL ASSEMBLY. SENATE. 


[Headband of type ornaments] | Journal | of the Senate. | [Rule] | 
State of North Carolina. | At a General Assembly, begun and held at 
Newbern, on the fifteenth Day of November, in | the Year of our Lord 


one thousand seven hundred and ninety-two, and of the Independ-|ence 
‘of the United States of America the seventeenth: It being the 


first Session of this As-|sembly. | [Rule] | [Edenton: Hodge & Wills, 
1793. ] [ 177 ] 
20 x 32.5 cm. 52 p. 


Caption title. Imprint on p. 52: Edenton: Printed by Hodge & 
Wills, Printers to the State. 
Weeks no. 93. 


Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Supreme Court Library, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Nort Carorina, Laws, Statutes, ETO, 


[Typographic headband] | Laws | of | North-Carolina. | [Rule] | At 
a General Assembly, begun and held at Newbern, | on the Fifteenth 
Day of November, in the Year of our Lord One | Thousand Seven Hun- 
dred and Ninety-Two, and in the Seventeenth | Year of the Independ- 
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ence of the said State: Being the First Session of | the said Assembly. | 
[Rule] | [Halifax: Hodge & Wills, 1793.] [ 178 ] 


21.5 x 35 cm. 42 p. 

Caption title. Imprint at end: Halifax: Printed by Hodge & Wills, 
Printers to the State. 

Weeks no 95. Sabin 55638 (not located nor collated). 

Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; Supreme Court 
Library, Raleigh, N. C.; University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C.; Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; New York Public 
Library, New York, N. Y.; Association of the Bar, New York, N. Y.; 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Norrn Carorrna. Laws, Starures, ETO. 


[Typographic headband] | Laws | of | North-Carolina. | [Rule] | At 
a General Assembly, begun and held at Newbern, | on the Fifteenth 
Day of November, in the Year of our Lord One | Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Ninety-Two, and in the Seventeenth | Year of the In- 
dependence of the said State: Being the First Session of | the said 
Assembly. | [Rule] | [Halifax: Hodge & Wills, 1793.] [ 179 } 


20 x 32.5 cm. 20 p. 

Caption title; no imprint, but presumably printed at the same place 
and at about the same time as the separate 42-page issue of the laws 
of this session, with which this supplement shows typographic 
similarity. See note on No. 162, above. 

A supplement to Iredell’s Revision. 

Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. (3 copies). 


Protestant Episcopat Cuurcu. Norts Carorina. 


[Address of the Tarborough Convention. Edenton ? Printed by 
Hodge & Wills ¢ 1793.] [ 180 ] 
“Hypothetical title of a pastoral letter printed as a broadside and 
sent out to the churches of the state by the Protestant Episcopal 
convention then in session in Tarborough November 21, 1793. Prob- 
ably printed by Hodge & Wills, Edenton.” (Weeks 1896, p. 266— 

with no indication of his source.) 


1794 


Baptists. Nortn Carorina. Neuse Baptist Association. 


Minutes of the Neuse Baptist Association. | Holden at Bear-Marsh 
Meeting-House, Duplin County, North-Carolina, October, 1794. [ 181 ] 
20 x 27 cm. 4p. 
Caption title; no imprint. Duplin County is about equally distant 
from Wilmington and from New Bern as possible printing points. 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C. 
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Hodge’s | North-Carolina | Almanack, | for the year of our Lord 1795; 
| being the third after Bissextile, or Leap Year, | and the 19—20th of 
American Independence. | Containing | the lunations, rising and setting 
of the sun | and moon, and seven stars, solar and lunar | eclipses, fes- 
tivals, remarkable days, &c. | Also, | the militia law, the manual exer- 
cise, with | many other useful & entertaining articles, | [Filet] | Cal- 
culated for the State of North-Carolina, be-|ing adapted to 35 degrees 
40 minutes North Latitude, | and 76 degrees 30 minutes longitude West 
of the | Meridian of London. | [Double rule] | By William Thomas, 
Ast. | [Double rule] | Halifax: | Printed and sold by Abraham Hodge. | 
[1794.] [ 182 ] 


10.5 x 17.5 cm. [30] p. Title in double rule border. 

Advertised in the North-Carolina Journal of Oct. 27, 1794, as “In the 
press, and speedily to be published,” and in the issues of Nov. 3, 1794 
and succeeding dates as “Just published.” The advertisement goes 
on to say: “A. Hodge flatters himself the workmanship, &c, will be 
found much superior to any ever published in the state, and the cal- 
culations being particularly adapted to the latitude and longitude of 
this state, will he trusts, induce his fellow-citizens to give it a pref- 
erence to any foreign one whatever. The price will be 5s. a dozen 
per thousand, 6s. a dozen per groce, 8s. per single dozen, and Is. 
single. Paper currency—10s. to the dollar. They will be forwarded 
for sale to most of the postoffices and district towns in the state, 
and also will be had of the several post-riders.”’ 


American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass.; Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 


Nortu Carorrna. GENERAL AssEMBLY. House or Commons. 


[Journal of the House of Commons of the General Assembly of 

North Carolina, December Session, 1793. Halifax: Hodge & Wills. 

1794.] [ 183 ] 
18.5 x 31 cm. 67 p. 


Caption title. Imprint on p. 67: Halifax: Printed by Hodge & Wills. 
The session lasted to January 11, 1794. 
Weeks no. 97. 


Supreme Court Library, Raleigh, N. C. (title page missing). 


Nortu Carortina. GENERAL AssEMBLY. Hovsr or Commons. 


[Headband of type ornaments] | Journal | of the | House of Commons. 
| [Rule] | State of North-Carolina. | In the House of Commons. | 
[Rule] | At a General Assembly, begun and held at Newbern, on Mon- 
day the seventh day of July, in the year of our Lord | one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety four, and of the Independence of the United 
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States of America the nine-|teenth: It being the second session of this 
Assembly. | [Rule] | [Newbern: Francois-Xavier Martin, 1794] [ 184 ] 


22 x 27.5 cm. 11, [1] p. 

Caption title. Imprint on p. [12]: Newbern: From the Press of 
Francois-Xavier Martin. 

The session lasted to July 19, 1794. 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Supreme Court Library, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Nortu Carotina. Generar AssemMBLY, SENATE. 


[Journal of the Senate of the General Assembly of North Carolina, 
December Session, 1793. Halifax: Hodge & Wills. 1794. | [ 185 ] 
18.5 x 31cm. 44 + p. 
Caption title. Imprint on p. : Halifax: Printed by Hodge & Wills. 
Weeks no. 96. 
Supreme Court Library, Raleigh, N. C. (imperfect). 


Nortu Carorrna. Generat AsseMBLY. SENATE. 


[| Headband of type ornaments] | Journal of the Senate. | [Rule] | State 
of North-Carolina. | At a General Assembly, begun and held at New- 
bern, on Monday the seventh day of July, in the year of our Lord | one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety four, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the nine-|teenth: It being the second 
session of this Assembly, convened in consequence of a proclamation 
from his excellen-|cy the governor. | [Rule] | [Newbern: Francois- 
Xavier Martin, 1794. | [ 186 | 


22 x 27.5 cm. 10 p. 

Caption title. Imprint on p. 10: Newbern: From the Press of Fran- 
cois Xavier Martin. 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Supreme Court Library, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Nortn Carorina. Laws, Statutes, ETC. 


[Typographic headband] | Laws | of | North-Carolina. | [Rule] | At a 
General Assembly, begun and held at Fayetteville, on the | Second Day 
of December, in the Year of our Lord One Thousand Seven | Hundred 
and Ninety-Three, and in the Eighteenth Year of the Independence | 
of the said State: Being the First Session of the said Assembly. | [Rule] 
| [Edenton : Hodge & Wills, 1794.] [ 187 ] 


21 x 33.5 cm. 34, [1] p. 

Caption title. Imprint at end: Edenton: Printed by Hodge & Wills, 
Printers to the State. 

Weeks no. 98. 


Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; Supreme Court 
Library, Raleigh, N. C. (imperfect); University of North Carolina, 
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Chapel Hill, N. C. (imperfect); Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C.; Massachusetts State Library, Boston, Mass.; New York Public 
Library, New York, N. Y.; Association of the Bar, New York, N. Y.; 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nortn Carorina. Laws, Statues, ETO, 


[Typographic headband] | Laws | of | North-Carolina. | [Rule] | At a 
General Assembly, begun and held at Fayetteville, on the | Second Day 
of December, in the Year of our Lord One Thousand Seven | Hundred 
and Ninety-Three, and in the Eighteenth Year of the Independence | of 
the said State: Being the First Session of the said Assembly. | [Rule] 
| [Edenton: Hodge & Wills, 1794. ] [ 188 ] 


20 x 32.5 cm. 23 p. 

Caption title; no imprint. 

A supplement to Iredell’s Revision. 

Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


Nortu Carourna. Laws, Statutes, ETc, 


[Typographic headband] | Laws | of | North-Carolina. | [Rule] | At a 
General Assembly, begun and held at Newbern, on the | seventh day 
of July, in the Year of our Lord One Thousand Seven | Hundred and 
Ninety-Four, and in the Nineteenth Year of the Inde-|pendence of the 
said State: Being the Second Session of the said As-|sembly. | [Rule] | 
[Newbern: Francois-Xavier Martin, 1794.] [ 189 ] 

21 x 33.5 cm. 9, [1] p. 

Caption title. Imprint at end: Newbern: From the Press of Fran- 

cois X. Martin. 

Weeks 1896, p. 266, no. 101a. 

Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; Henry E. Hunting- 

ton Library, San Marino, Cal.; Library of Congress, Washington, 

D. C.; Massachusetts State Library, Boston, Mass.; New York Public 

Library, New York, N. Y.; Association of the Bar, New York, N. Y.; 

Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Norrn Carorina. Laws, Staturss, ETc. 


[Typographic headband] | Laws | of | North-Carolina. | [Rule] | At a 
General Assembly, begun and held at Newbern, on the seventh day of | 
July, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
four, and in | the nineteenth year of the Independence of the said State: 
Being the second Ses-|sion of the said Assembly. | [Rule] [ 190 ] 

20 x 32.5 cm. 8 p. 

Caption title; no imprint. 

A supplement to Iredell’s Revision. 

Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Nortn Carorina. Laws, Starurss, ETC. 


A | Collection | of the | Private Acts | of the | General Assembly | of 
the | State of North-Carolina, | from the year 1715, to the year 1790, 
inclusive, | now in force and use. | [Type ornament] | Newbern: | 
Francois-Xavier Martin. | [Short rule] | 1794. 


20.5 x 26 cm. [vi], 249, [5] p., 1 blank leaf. 
Weeks no. 99. 


Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; Supreme Court 
Library, Raleigh, N. C.; Sondley Library, Asheville, N. C.; Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. .C.; Henry E. Huntington 
Library, San Marino, Cal.; Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; 
Chicago Law Institute, Chicago, Ill.; New York Public Library, New 
York, N. Y.; Association of the Bar, New York, N. Y.; Cincinnati 
Law Library Association, Cincinnati, Ohio; John Carter Brown Li- 
brary, Providence, Rhode Island; Bruce Cotten, Baltimore, Md. 


Unitep States. Insprctor-Generat’s Orrice. 


Regulations | for the | Order and Discipline | of the | Troops | of the | 
United States. | To which is added: | Rules and Articles for the better 
Govern-|ment of the Troops, raised, or to be raised, and | kept in pay, 
by and at the Expense of the United | States of America. | [Double 
rule] | [Edenton?] Printed and published agreeable to an Act of As- 
sembly | of the State of North-Carolina, | By Hodge & Wills, Printers 
to the State, | 1794. 


9.5 x 16.5 cm. [4], 73, [5], 62 p., viii pl. 

As “printers to the state’ Hodge & Wills used either the office of 
Hodge at Halifax or that of Wills at Edenton. A late advertisement in 
the State Gazette of North-Carolina, Edenton, April 30, 1795 (“Just 
published, and for sale, at the Printing-Office, Price Three Quarters 
of a dollar .. .”) makes the latter point seems likely as the place 
where this was printed. 

Weeks nos. 100, 101 (not located). 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C.; Bruce Cotten, Baltimore, Md. 


1795 


Baptists. Norra Carorina. Neuse Baptist AssooraTion. 


1795.] 


[Minutes of the Neuse Baptist Association. Held at Little-Contentney, 
Glasgow County, October, 1795. Newbern: Printed by F. X. Martin, 
[ 193 ] 


Advertised in the North-Carolina Gazette of January 2, 1796, as “Just 
published and for sale at the Printing Office.” It was undoubtedly 
printed in 1795. 











[191 ] 





[ 192 ] 
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Hatt, James, JR. 


A | Sermon, | Preached at Suga-Creek, | on | Thursday, February 21, 
1792; | At the Ordination of Mr. Samuel Caldwell, as | Pastor of Suga- 
Creek and Hopewell Churches; | together with the Charge to the Min- 
ister, and | the Exhortation to the People. | [Filet] | By James Hall, 
Jun. A.M. | [Double rule] [3 lines, quotation] | [Double rule] | Hali- 
fax: | Printed by Abraham Hodge, | M,DCO,XCV. [ 194 ] 


12 x 19.5 cm. 43 p. 
Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charlotte Public 
Library, Charlotte, N. C. 


Hodge’s | North-Carolina | Almanack, | For the Year of our Lord 
1796; | Being Bissextile, or Leap-Year, | And the 20th—21st of Amer- 
ican Independence. | Containing | The Lunations, Rising and Setting 
of the Sun, | Moon and Seven Stars, Solar and Lunar | Eclipses, Re- 
markable Days, | Festivals, &. &c. | Also, | A variety of useful and 
amusing Articles. | [Filet] | Calculated for the State of North-Carolina, 
being | adapted to 35 degrees 40 minutes North Latitude, and | to the 
Meridian of the central Parts of the State. | [Filet] | By William 
Thomas, Ast. | [Rule] | Halifax: | Printed and Sold by Abraham 
Hodge | [1795.] [ 195 ] 


10.2 x 16cm. [48] p. 

Advertised in the North-Carolina Journal, Halifax, August 17, 1795, 
as “Just published and to be sold at this office.” 

Weeks 1896, p. 266, no 109a (not located). 

Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, Cal.; Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.; University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; 
American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 


McCorxtz, Samvurt Evszstvs. 


A | Charity Sermon. | [Filet] | First delivered in | Salisbury, July 28; 
| And afterwards in other Places in Rowan, and the | counties adjoin- 
ing; | Particularly at Sugar’s Creek, in Mecklenburg | County, at the 
Opening of the Synod of the | Carolinas, October 2: | And last, at the 
Meeting of the Hon. the General | Assembly of North-Carolina in Fay- 
ette-|ville, December, 1793. | [Filet] | By the Rev. Samuel E. 
M’Corkle, D.D. | Pastor of the Church at Thyatira and | Salisbury in 
Rowan County, | North Carolina. | [Filet] | Halifax: | Printed by 
Abraham Hodge. | [Short thick-thin rule] | M,DCC,XOV. [ 196 ] 

10.5 x 17 cm. 64 p. 

Advertised in the North-Carolina Journal, Halifax, March 23, 1795, 

and for several months thereafter, as “Just published, and for sale 

by the printer hereof, (Price one-quarter of a dollar)... .” 

Bruce Cotten, Baltimore, Md.; University of North Carolina, Chapel 

Hill, N. C.; Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
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McCorkiz, Samvet Evsesivs. 


A | Sermon, | on the | Comparative Happiness and Duty | of the | 
United States of America, | Contrasted with other Nations, particularly 
the | Israelites. | Delivered in Salisbury, on Wednesday, Fe-|bruary 
18th; and at Thyatira, on Thurs-|day, February 19th, 1795: Being the 
Day of | General Thanksgiving and Prayer, appoint-\ed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. | Published by the Request of the Hearers. | 
By the Rev. Samuel E. McCorkle, D.D. | Pastor of the Church at 
Thyatira and Salisbury, in | Rowan County, North-Carolina. | Halifax: 
| Printed by Abraham Hodge. | M,DCC,XCV. [ 197 ] 


10.5 x 17cm. 43 p. 

Proposals for printing by subscription, dated Halifax, June 6, ap- 
peared in the North-Carolina Gazette, Newbern, June 20, 1795. Ad- 
vertised in the North-Carolina Journal, Halifax, August 3, 1795, as 
“Just published and for sale by A. Hodge, Price a quarter of a 
dollar . - 

Weeks no. 109 (from Sabin 43096). 

Library of the Boston Athenaeum, Boston, Mass.; Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C.,; Presbyterian Historical Society, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Moore, Joun. 


[The Doctrine of Predestination, or what is commonly called Calvinism, 
fairly stated. Wherein many of the most popular arguments and ob- 
jections used in defence of it, are considered and answered; and the 
contraditions and absurdities of them shewn. By John Moore, V.D.M. 
Halifax: Abraham Hodge, 1795. ] [ 198 | 


Advertised in the North-Carolina Journal of Aug. 3, 1795, as “also 
just published and for sale as above [by A. Hodge], price a quarter 
of a dollar.” 


Norrn Carotrna. Generar AssemBiy. Hovsr or Commons. 


[Type ornament] | Journal | of the | House of Commons. | [Rule] | 
State of North-Carolina. | At a General Assembly, begun and held in 
the City of Raleigh, on the Thirtieth Day of | December, in the Year of 
our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-four, and of | Amer- 
ican Independence the nineteenth: Being the first Session of this As- 
sembly. | [Rule] | [Edenton: Hodge & Wills, 1795.] [ 199 ] 

20 x 32.5 cm. 60 p. 

Caption title. Imprint on p. 60. Edenton: Printed by Hodge & Wills, 

Printers to the State. 

The session lasted to February 7, 1795. 

Weeks no. 103. 


Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Supreme Court Library, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Nortu Carotina. GENERAL AssEMBLY. SENATE. 


[Type decoration] | Journal | of the | Senate. | [Rule] | State of 

North-Carolina. | At a General Assembly, begun and held in the City 

of Raleigh, on the Thirtieth Day of | December, in the Year of our 

Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-four, and of | American 

Independence the nineteenth: Being the first Session of this Assembly. 

| [Rule] | [Edenton: Hodge & Wills, 1795. ] [ 200 } 
20 x 32.5 cm. [1] 48 p. 


Caption title. Imprint on p. 48: Edenton: Printed by Hodge & Wills, 
Printers to the State. 
Weeks no. 102. 


Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Supreme Court Library, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 


Nort Carotina. Laws, STatures, ETC. 


[Typographic headband] | Laws | of | North-Carolina. | [Double rule] 

| At a General Assembly, begun and held at the City of | Raleigh, on the 

thirtieth Day of December, in the Year of our | Lord One thousand 

seven hundred and ninety-four, and in the Nine-|teenth Year of the 

Independence of the said State: Being the First | Session of the said As- 

sembly. | [Double rule] | [Halifax: Hodge & Wills, 1795.] [ 201 | 
21 x 33.5 cm. 39, [1] p. 


Caption title. Imprint at end: Halifax: Printed by Hodge & Wills. 
Weeks no. 104. 

Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; Supreme Court Li- 
brary, Raleigh, N. C.; University of North Carolina, Chapel Hilt, 
N. C.; Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, Cal.; Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C.; Massachusetts State Library, Boston, 
Mass.; Association of the Bar, New York, N. Y.; Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nortn Carorina. Laws, Statures, ETc. 


[Typographic headband] | Laws | of | North-Carolina. | [Thick-thin 
rule] | At a General Assembly, begun and held at the City of | Raleigh, 
on the thirtieth Day of December, in the Year of our | Lord One 
Thousand seven hundred and ninety-four, and in the Nine-|teenth Year 
of the Independence of the said State: Being the First | Session 
of the said Assembly. | [Thin-thick rule] | [Halifax: Hodge & Wills, 
1795. | [ 202 | 

20 x 32.5 cm. 20 p. 

Caption title; no imprint. 

A supplement to Iredell’s Revision. 

Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Nort Carorina. Laws, Statues, ETO. 


An Act to authorize the Secretary to issue Grants for Military Lands, 
in the manner therein described; and to direct the Secretary | and 
Comptroller to issue warrants in certain cases therein mentioned. | 
{Halifax ? Hodge & Wills ? 1795 ?] [ 203 ] 
24.5 x 41.5 cm. Broadside. 
No imprint and no date; issued about 1795 according to Duke Uni- 
versity Library. 
Duke University Library, Durham, N. C. 


Norrn Carouina. Laws, Statutes, ETc. 


The | Acts | of the | General Assembly | of the | State of North-Caro- 
lina, | Passed during the Sessions Held in the Years 1791, 1792, 1793, 
and 1794. | [Ornamental design] | Newbern: | Francois X. Martin. | 
[Rule] | 1795. [ 204 } 
20 x 25 cm. [4], 181, [9] p. 
Advertised in the North-Carolina Gazette, Newbern, July 4, 1795: 
“This day is published and for sale at the Printing Office hereof .. .” 
Weeks no. 108 (from Sabin 55583). 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Sondley Library, Asheville, 
N. C.; Duke University Library, Durham, N. C.; University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Wilmington Public Library, Wilming- 
ton, N. C.; American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass.; Bruce 
Cotten, Baltimore, Md. 


[ Prick, JonaTHAn | 


[A Description of Occacock Inlet, and of its coast, islands, shoals, and 
anchorages, with the courses and distances, to and from the most re- 
markable places, and directions to sail over the bar and through the 
channels, Newbern: Francois-Xavier Martin, 1795.] [ 205 ] 
Advertised in the North-Carolina Gazette of December 26, 1795, 
quoting the copyright entry dated December 12, 1795. Also in the 
same paper, February 27, 1796, and succeeding issues: “A few 
copies . . . may be had at the Printing-Office, and of Mr. William 
Johnston, price 50 cents.” 
“Occacock” probably refers to Ocrakoke Inlet, an entrance from the 
ocean to Pamlico Sound and thence by the Neuse River to Newbern. 


1796 


Hodge’s | North-Carolina | Almanack, | For the Year of our Lord 1797; 
| Being the first after Bissextile or Leap-Year, | And the 21st-22d of 
American Independence. | Containing | The Lunations, Rising and 
Setting of the Sun, | Moon and Seven Stars, Solar and Lunar | Eclipses, 
Remarkable Days, | Festivals, &. &. | Also, | A variety of useful and 
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amusing articles. | [Filet] | Calculated for the State of North-Carolina, 
being | precisely adapted to the Meridian and Latitude of the | City 
of Raleigh, but will serve without sensible | error for any of the states 
adjacent. | [Rule] | By William Thomas, Ast. | [Rule] | Halifax: | 
Printed and Sold by Abraham Hodge. | [1796.] [ 206 } 


10 x 17.5 cm. 48 p. 


Advertised in the North-Carolina Journal, Halifax, October 3, 1796: 
“This day is published .. .” 


Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, Worcester, Mass.; Bruce Cotten, Baltimore, Md. 


[? Martin, Francors-X vier | 


[A Chart of the Law of Inheritance, of the State of North-Carolina, 

Exhibiting an Historical View of it, as it stood at the First Settlement 

of the Country, the changes it has undergone, and its Present State. 

Newbern: F. X. Martin, 1796.] [ 207 | 
Title from Evans 30742 (not located). 


Advertised in the North-Carolina Gazette of July 9, 1796, as “Just 
Printed, and for sale at the Printing-Office, (Newbern) ... (Price 5s)” 


[? Martin, Francots-Xavier | 


[A Treatise on the Jurisdiction of Justices of the Peace, in Civil Suits 
according to the Laws of the State of North Carolina. Newbern: F. X. 
Martin, 1796. ] [ 208 ] 


Advertised in the North-Carolina Gazette of May 28, 1796: “This day 
is published and for sale at the Printing-Office, (Newbern) .. .” 

It seems quite probable that this treatise was written as well as 
published by the well-known lawyer-printer of Newbern. 

Weeks no. 113 (not located nor collated). 


Nortu Carorrna. Covrts. 


[A Report of a Case lately decided in Fayetteville Superior Court of 
Law, wherein the following questions are discussed and settled: viz. I. 
Whether, in the case of a sealed instrument, unattested by any sub- 
scribing witness, the handwriting of the party may be admitted in evi- 
dence? II. Whether an action of Debt lies upon such an instrument? 
Newbern: Francois X. Martin, 1796. | [ 209 | 


Advertised in the North-Carolina Gazette of Apr. 6, 1796, as “Just 
published, and for sale at the Printing-Office, (Newbern).” Also 
advertised in the State Gazette of North-Carolina of May 19, 1796. 
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Nortu Carormna. Superior Courts. 


[A Few Cases, determined in the Superior Courts of North-Carolina. 
Newbern: Francois-Xavier Martin, 1796. | [ 210 | 
Advertised in the North-Carolina Gazette, Newbern, October 1, 1796: 
“This day is published, and for sale at the Printing-Office, (New- 
bern;) price 50 cents.... These cases, twenty-six in number, have 
been copied from the notes of the most respectable law characters 

in this state.” 
Possibly the basis of the Notes of a Few Decisions published by Mar- 
tin at Newbern in 1797; see No. 221, below. 


Nortu Carotina. GereneraL AssemBLy. Hovusr or Commons. 


[Journal of the House of Commons of the General Assembly of North 
Carolina, November-December Session, 1795. Halifax: Hodge & Wills. 
1796 ¢] [ 211 ] 
18.5 x 31.5 cm. 57 p. 
Caption title; no imprint, but undoubtedly printed at Halifax by 
Hodge & Wills, Printers to the State, who printed the laws of this 
session. 
The session ended December 9, 1795. The journals of the session, 
and also the laws (no. 213, below), may possibly have been printed 
before the end of that year. 
Weeks no. 106. 
Supreme Court Library, Raleigh, N. C. (title page missing). 


Nortu Carorina. GenERAL AssEMBLY. SENATE. 


[Journal of the Senate of the General Assembly of North Caro- 
lina, November-December Session, 1795. Halifax: Hodge & Wills, 
1796 ¢] [ 212 | 

xem. 46 p. 

Caption title; no imprint. See note on preceding title. 

Weeks no. 105. 

Supreme Court Library, Raleigh, N. C. 


Nortu Carorina. Laws, Statutes, ETc, 


[Typographic headband] | Laws | of | North-Carolina. | [Rule] | At a 
General Assembly, begun and held at the City of Ra-|leigh, on the Sec- 
ond Day of November, in the Year of our Lord | one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-five, and in the twentieth Year | of American In- 
dependence: Being the first Session of the said Assembly. | [Rule] 
[Edenton: Hodge & Wills, 1796. ] [ 213 | 


21 x 33.5 cm. 31, [1] p. 

Caption title. Imprint at end: Edenton: Printed by Hodge & Wills, 
Printers to the State. 

Weeks no, 107. 
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Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; Supreme Court Li- 
brary, Raleigh, N. C.; University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C.; Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Massachusetts State 
IAbrary, Boston, Mass.; Association of the Bar, New York, N. Y.; 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nortu Carotina. Laws, StatuTes, ETO. 


[Typographic headband] | Laws | of | North-Carolina. | [Rule] | At 
a General Assembly, begun and held at the City of Raleigh, on the Sec- 
ond Day of November, in the Year of our Lord | one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-five, and in the twentieth Year | of American 
Independence: Being the first Session of the said Assembly. | [Rule | 
| [Edenton: Hodge & Wills, 1796. | [ 214 ] 

20 x 32.5 cm. 20 p. 

Caption title; no imprint. 

A supplement to Iredell’s Revision. 

Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; University of North 

Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


[The North-Carolina Almanack, for the year of our Lord, 1797; and 
of American Independence,—xxi-xxii, being the 1st after Leap Year. 
Calculated for the Meridian of Raleigh, 35 deg. 54 min. North Lat. 3 


Deg. 36 Min. Longitude, West from Philadelphia. Newbern: Francis 
X. Martin, 1796.] [ 215 | 


Advertised in the North-Carolina Gazette, Newbern, September 10, 
1796: “This day is published, and for sale at the printing-office,... 
Price one shilling. Stores will be supplied at the rate of six shillings 
per dozen, thirty two shillings and six-pence, per half-gross, and 
three pounds per gross... .” 


PattTitLo, Henry. 


A Geographical | Catechism, | To assist those who have neither Maps 
nor Gazetteers, | to read | newspapers, history, or travels; | With as 
much of | The Science of Astronomy, and the Doctrine of the Air, | 
As is judged sufficient for the Farmer, who wishes | to understand some- 
thing of | The Works of God around him; | And for the studious Youth, 
who have or have not a prospect of further | prosecuting those Sublime 
Sciences. | [Rule] | By Henry Pattillo, A.M. Granville. | [Rule] | [6 
lines, quotations] | [Filet] | Halifax: Printed by Abraham Hodge. | 
M,DCC,XCVI. [ 216 | 

12 x 21.5 cm. 62 p. 

Advertised in the North-Carolina Journal, Halifax, September 6, 

1796, as “Just published and for sale at the printing office... .” 

Evans 30963. Weeks no. 114. 


Duke University Library, Durham, N. C.; University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N. C. (imperfect). 
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[A Table for Receiving and Paying Gold at the present standard, ac- 
cording to the act of Congress regulating foreign coins. Passed the 9th 
of February, 1793. Calculated for the use of the Bank of the United 
States. Newbern: F. X. Martin, 1796.] [ 217 ] 


Advertised in the North-Carolina Gazette of May 14, 1796, as “Just 
Published, and for sale at the Printing-Office.” 


Unirep States. Insprector-Generar’s OFrFIce. 


[Regulations for the Order and Discipline of the Troops of the United 
States. ... Edenton: Printed by Henry Wills, 1796.] [ 218 } 
Title from Sabin 91442 (based on Evans). Not located. 


1797 


Hodge’s | North-Carolina | Almanack, | for the Year of our Lord 1798; 
| Being the second after Bissextile or Leap-Year, | and the 22d-23d of 
American Independence. | Containing | The Lunations, rising and 
setting of the Sun, | Moon and Seven Stars, Solar and Lunar | Eclipses, 
Remarkable Days | Festivals, &. &, | Also, | a variety of useful and 
amusing articles. | [Filet] | Calculated for the State of North-Carolina, 
being precisely adapted to the Meridian and Latitude of the | City of 
Raleigh, but will serve without sensible | error for any of the states 
adjacent. | [Rule] | By William Thomas, Ast. | [Rule] | Halifax: | 
Printed and Sold by Abraham Hodge. | [1797.] { 219 ] 


10 x 17.5 cm. 48 p. 

Advertised in the North-Carolina Minerva and Fayetteville Adver- 
tiser of November 4, 1797, as “Just published and for sale at the 
Printing-Offices at Fayetteville and Halifax...” 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, Worcester, Mass.; Bruce Cotten, Baltimore, Md. 


McCork.ez, Samver Evsesivs. 


Four | Discourses | on | The general first principles of Deism | and 
Revelation contrasted; delivered in | Salisbury and Thyatira, on differ- 
ent days | in April and May, 1797. | [Rule] | By the Revd. Samuel E. 
M’Corkle, D.D. | Pastor of the Church at Thyatira near | Salisbury, 
Rowan County, | North Carolina. | [Rule] | Discourse I | [Rule] | 
Salisbury: | Printed by Francis Coupee, | 1797. [ 220] 


95x17cm. 56 p. 

Discourse II was printed in 1798; see no. 238, below. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Bruce Cotten, Bal- 
timore, Md. (lacking title page). 
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[Martin, Francors-Xavier ] 


Notes | of a few | Decisions | in the | Superior Courts | of the | State 
of North-Carolina, | and in the | Circuit Court of the U. States, | for 
| North-Carolina District. | [Type ornament] | Newbern: | Francois- 
Xavier Martin. | [Short rule] | 1797. [ 221 ] 


11 x 20 cm. [8], 78, 83, [8] p. 
Weeks no. 115 (from Sabin 44873). 


Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; Sondley Library, 
Asheville, N. C.; Massachusetts State Library, Boston, Mass.; Bruce 
Cotten, Baltimore, Md. 





[ Martin, Francois-X avier | 


Notes | of a few | Decisions | in the | Superior Courts | of the | State 
of North-Carolina, | and in the | Cireuit Court of the U. States, | for 
| North-Carolina District. | [Line of type ornaments] | To which is 
added | a Translation of Latch’s Cases. | [Line of type ornaments] | 
Newbern: | Francois-Xavier Martin. | 1797. [ 222 } 


13 x 21.5 cm. [8], 78, 83, [12], 275 [ie., 215], [20] p. 


Same as the preceding, but with the title page modified to cover the 
inclusion of the Latch’s cases originally issued in 1793. The Latch’s 
cases are also found in copies with the shorter form of the title. 
Weeks no. 115. Sabin 44873. 


Sondley Library, Asheville, N. C.; University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C.; New York Public Library, New York, N. Y. 


Nortn Carotina. Generat AssEMBLY. Hovss or Commons. 


[ Headband of type ornaments] | Journal | of the | House of Commons. 
| [Rule] | State of North-Carolina. | At a General Assembly, begun and 
held at the City of Raleigh, on Monday, the Twen-|ty-First Day of 
November, in the Year of our Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred and 
| Ninety-Six, and of the Independence of the United States of America 
the Twenty-First: | Being the First Session of this Assembly. | [Rule] 
| [Edenton : Hodge & Wills, 1797.] [ 223 } 


20 x 32.5 cm. 54 p. 


Caption title. Imprint on p. 54: Edenton: Printed by Hodge & Wills, 
Printers to the State. 

The session lasted to December 24, 1796. 

Weeks no. 111. 


Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Supreme Court Library, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Norra Caroitina. GENERAL AssEMBLY. SENATE. 


[ Headband of type ornaments] | Journal | of the | Senate. | [Rule] | 
State of North-Carolina. | At a General Assembly, begun and held in 
the City of Raleigh, on the Twenty-First | Day of November, in the 
Year of our Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred and Ninety-|Six, and 
of American Independence the Twenty-First: It being the First Ses- 
sion of | this Assembly. | [Rule] | [Edenton: Hodge & Wills, 
1797. | [ 224 ] 

20 x 32.5 cm. 47 p. 

Caption title. Imprint on p. 47: Edenton: Printed by Hodge & Wills, 

Printers to the State. 

Weeks no. 110. 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Supreme Court Library, 

Raleigh, N. C. 


Nortu Carona. Laws, Statutes, ETC. 


[Typographic headband] | Laws | of | North-Carolina. | [Row of type 
ornaments| | At a General Assembly, begun and held at the city of 
Raleigh on | the twenty-first Day of November, in the Year of our Lord 
One thousand seven | hundred and ninety-six, and in the Twenty-first 
Year of the Independence of the | said State: being the first Session 
of the said Assembly. | [Row of type ornaments] | [Halifax: Printed 
by Hodge & Wills, Printers to the State.] | [1797.] [ 225 | 

21.5 x 36.5 cm. 68 p. 

Caption title. Imprint as above (undated) on p. 68. Pages 26, 27, 

62, and 63 misnumbered 22, 23, 61, and 62. 

In the Appendix, p. 57, is a resolution of the General Assembly 

directing the public printer “to print the Militia Law, passed at 

Newbern, . . . 1794, and bind it up with the laws of this present 

session of the General Assembly.” The text of the militia law 

occupies p. 57-60 in this volume. On p. 61 is the text of a law con- 

cerning divorce and alimony, preceded by a resolution dated De- 

cember 24, 1796, ordering it to be printed. 

Weeks no. 112. 

Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, Cal.; Library of Con- 

gress, Washington, D. C.; Massachusetts State Library, Boston, 

Mass.; Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; Associa- 

tion of the Bar, New York, N. Y.; Pennsylwania Historical Society, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nortu Carorrna. Laws, Staturss, ETc. 


[T'ypographic headband | Laws | of | North-Carolina. | [Line of typo- 
graphic ornaments] | At a General Assembly, begun and held at the city 
of Raleigh, on | the Twenty-first Day of November, in the Year of our 
Lord One thousand seven | hundred and ninety-six, and in the Twenty- 
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first Year of the Independence of the | said State: Being the first Ses- 
sion of the said Assembly. | [Line of typographic ornaments] | [Hali- 
fax: Hodge & Wills, 1797.] [ 226 | 

20 x 32.5 cm. 465 p. 

Caption title; no imprint. 

A supplement to Iredell’s Revision. 


Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. (3 copies). 


Unirep States. Courts: Crrcurr Court. District or Nortu Caro.iina. 


Hamiltons versus Eaton: | [Thin-thick rule] | A | Case | respecting 
British debts, | lately determined in the | Circuit Court of the United 
States, | For North-Carolina District, | Presided by C. J. Ellsworth. | 
[Filet] | Newbern: | Francois-Xavier Martin. | [Broken rule] | 
1797. [ 227 | 


11.5 x 19.5 cm. Title page and 77 p. 


Printed from the same types, without resetting, as were used in the 
Notes of a Few Decisions (No. 221, above), with a title page added, 
the sheet mark “I” being omitted at the foot of p. 77 and the verso 
of that page being left blank. 


Advertised in the North-Carolina Gazette, Newbern, February 4, 
1797: “On Monday next, will be published and for sale at this office 

” The issue of February 25 carried the notice: “This day is 
published and for sale at this office...” 


Sabin 30048. Weeks 1896, p. 266, no. 115a (not located). 


Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; New York Public Library, 
New York, N. Y. (lacking p. 25-32). 


Watson, Ricuarp. 


An | Apology | for the Bible, | in a | Series of Letters, | Addressed 
to | Thomas Paine, | Author of a Book, entitled, | The Age of Reason, 
Part the Second, Being an Investiga-|tion of True and of Fabulous 
Theology. | By R. Watson, D.D. F.R.S. | Lord Bishop of Landaff [sic], 
and Regius Professor | of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. | 
Newbern: | Printed by Francois-X. Martin, | for Joseph Shute and 
Durant Hatch, | 1797. | [Price 50 cents. | [ 228 ] 


14 x 22 cm. 77 p. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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1798 


ARCHIBALD, Rosert. 


[The Universal Preacher; being an Enquiry into the state of the Moral 
World. No. 1. By Robert Archibald, V.D.M. & A.M. Halifax: Abra- 
ham Hodge, 1798.] [ 229 ] 
Advertised in the North Carolina Journal of January 29, 1798: “In 
the press, and speedily will be published and offered for sale in the 
towns of Newbern, Fayetteville, Raleigh, Hillsborough, Salisbury, 
Morganton, Warrenton, Williamsborough, &c. also at Guildford, Meck- 
lenburg and Iredell court-houses.” 


A | Concise | System | of | Farriery. | [Double rule] | [Type ornament] 

| [Double rule] | Newbern: | J. C. Osborn & Co. | [Short rule] | 

1798. [ 230 ] 
9.5 x 17.5 cm. Title page, verso blank; [2] p. contents; 186 p. 


Advertisement dated September 1, 1798, in Osborn’s Newbern Gazette 
of November 24, 1798 (no earlier issues located): “This day pub- 
lished and for sale at the Printing-Office ... ” 


American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 


Freemasons. Nortu Carorina. Granp Lopes. 


Halifax, (N. C.) January 20 A.L. 5798—A.D. 1798. | The Most Wor- 
shipful the Grand Lodge of [New York in MS] | Right Worshipful 
and Most Respected Brethren, | By order of our Grand Lodge, it be- 
comes my duty to transmit to you a copy of | the Constitution of our 
Grand Lodge, and an abstract from the proceedings of our last | grand 
annual communication, holden in the City of Raleigh. | ... | [Hali- 
fax ¢ 1798.] [ 231 | 


19.5 x 32 cm. 4page folder printed on first page only. 


Signed in MS: Robt. Williams, Grand Sec. Addressed on fourth 
page: Secretary of the Grand Lodge of New York. 
No imprint, but probably printed by Abraham Hodge at Halifax. 


Masonic Grand Lodge Library, New York, N. Y. 


Freemasons. Nortn Carorrna. Granp Lopes. 

The | Constitution | of the | Grand Lodge | of | North-Carolina. | 
[ Double rule] | Halifax: | Printed by Brother A. Hodge, | [Short rule] 
| 1798. [ 232 ] 


11 x18cm. 12 p. 


Masonic Grand Lodge Library, New York, N. Y.; Masonic Grand 
Lodge Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Freemasons. Nortu Carotina. Granp Loner. 


[2 rows of type ornaments] | An | Abstract | from the | Proceedings | 
of the | Grand Lodge | of | North-Carolina. | [Halifax: Printed by 
Brother A. Hodge, M.DOO.XCVIIL.] [ 233 } 


13 x 20.5 cm. 16 p. 

Caption title. Imprint, as above, at bottom of p. 16. 

“Agreeably to a notice of the Most Worshipful Grand Master, the 
Grand Lodge convened in the City of Raleigh, on Thursday, the 30th 
of November, A. L. 5797, A.D. 1797.” 

Iowa Masonic Library, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Masonic Grand Lodge 
Library, New York, N. Y.; Library of the Supreme Council, 33d De- 
gree, Washington, D. C.; Masonic Grand Lodge Library, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 


Freemasons, Norra Carorina. Granp Loner. 


[Row of type ornaments] | An | Abstract of the Proceedings | of the | 
Grand Lodge | of | North-Carolina, | In the Year A.L. 5798. A.D. 
1798. | [Halifax: Printed by Brother A. Hodge.] | [1798.] [ 234 ] 


12.5 x 20 cm. 24 p. 
Caption title. Imprint as above (without date) on p. 24. 


Masonic Grand Lodge Library, New York, N. Y.; Masonic Grand 
Lodge Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hodge’s | North-Carolina | Almanack, | For the Year of our Lord 
1799; | Being the Third after Bissextile or Leap-Year, | And the 23d- 
24th of American Independence. | Containing | The Lunations, Rising 
and Setting of the Sun, | Moon and Seven Stars, Solar and Lunar | 
Eclipses, Remarkable Days, | Festivals, &c., &. | Also, | A variety of 
useful and amusing Articles. | [Filet] | Calculated for the State of 
North-Carolina, being | precisely adapted to the Meridian and Latitude 
of the | City of Raleigh, but will serve without sensible | error for any 
of the states adjacent. | [Rule] | By William Thomas, Ast. | [Rule] | 
Halifax: | Printed and Sold by Abraham Hodge. | [1798.] [ 235 ] 


11x18 cm. 48 p. 


Advertised in the North-Carolina Minerva and Fayetteville Adver- 
tiser (Hodge & Boylan) of November 3, 1798, as “Just published and 
for sale at the Printing-Offices at Fayetteville and Halifax, .. . Price— 
Forty dollars per thousand, or four cents each; twenty-five dollars 
per five hundred, or five cents each; five and a half dollars per hun- 
dred, or five and a half cents each; three dollars per fifty, or six 
cents each; and seventy-five cents per dozen.” 


American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass.; Bruce Cotten, Bal- 
timore, Md. 
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Jounson, THOMAS. 


Every Man his own | Doctor; | or the | Poor Man’s Family Physician. 
| Prescribing | Plain, safe, and easy means to cure them-|selves, of the 
most disorders incident to this | climate; with very little charge, the 
medicines | being the growth of this country, and about | almost every 
man’s Plantation. | [Rule] | By Thomas Johnson. | [Rule] | Salisbury: 
| Printed for the Author, 1798. [ 236 | 


8.5 x 17cm. v, 50 p. 
Bruce Cotten, Baltimore, Md. 


McCorktz, Samvet Evsesivs. 


A | Discourse, | on | The Doctrine and Duty | of keeping the | Sabbath, 
[Filet] | By Samuel E. McCorkle, D.D. | Pastor of the Church of 
Thyatira near | Salisbury, Rowan County, | North-Carolina. | [Thick- 
thin rule] | Salisbury: | Printed by John M. Slump, at | Michael 
Brown’s English and German | Printing-Office. MDCCXOVIII. [ 237 | 


11 x 17 cm. 

Preface dated “Westfield, near Salisbury, September 14, 1798.” 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J.; Bruce Cotten, Baltimore, Md. 





McCork.z, Samvuet Evsestvs. 


Four | Discourses, | on | The general first Principles of Deism and 
Reve-|lation contrasted; delivered in Salisbury, | and Thyatira, on 
different days | in April & May, 1797. | [Filet] | By the Revd. Samuel 
E. M’Corkle, D.D. | Pastor of the Church at Thyatira, near Salisbury, 
| Rowan County, North-Carolina. | [Rule] | Discourse II. | [Rule] | 
Salisbury, | Printed by Francis Coupee, & John M. Slump, | at their 
English and German Printing-Office. | MDCCXCOVIII. [ 238 | 


11.5 x 18.5 ecm. 1 leaf, [3]-42 p. 

Discourse I appeared in 1797; see no. 220, above. No record has 
been found of the third and fourth of this series of discourses. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Sondley Library, 
Asheville, N. C.; Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Bruce Cotten, Baltimore, Md. 


McCork.z, Samvet Evsesivs. 


Three | Discourses | on the terms of | Christian Communion. | In the 
first of which, certain principles are at-|tempted to be established in 
order from them | to deduce in the ensuing Discourses | the Doctrines 
and Precepts that | ought to be made terms. | [Rule] | By the Rev. 
Samuel Eusebius M’Corkle, | D.D. Pastor of the Church at Thyatira, 
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near | Salisbury, Rowan County, (N. ©.) | [Rule] | Discourse I. | 
[Rule] | [4 lines, quotation] | [Ornamental rule] | Salisbury: | Printed 
by Francis Coupee & John M. Slump, | at their English and German 
Printing Office. | MDCCXCVIII. [ 239 | 
= 11.5 x 18.5 cm. 50 p. 
No record has been found of a second or third discourse in this 
series. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Charlotte Public 
Library, Charlotte, N. C.; Bruce Cotten, Baltimore, Md. 


McCorxtz, Samvue. Evsestvs. 
The | Work of God | for | The French Republic, | and | then her re- 


formation or ruin; | or, | The novel and useful experiment of | National 
Deism, to us and all | future ages. | [Rule] | By Samuel E. M’Corkle 
D.D. Pastor of the | Church at Thyatira, Rowan County, N. C. | In a 
Discourse delivered at Thyatira and in Salisbury | on the Fast-Day 
appointed by the President, | May 9, 1798. | [Rule] | Salisbury: | 
[Broken rule] | Printed by Francis Coupee. | M.DCC.XCVIII. [ 240 ] 


9x15.5 ecm. 45 p. 


Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Presbyterian Historical 
Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nortru Carorina. GENERAL AssEMBLY. Hovsr or Commons. 


[Row of type ornaments] | Journal | of the | House of Commons. | 
[Thick-thin rule] | State of North Carolina. | At a General Assembly, 
begun and held in the City of Raleigh, on Monday | the twentieth of 
November, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hun-|dred and 
ninety-seven, and of American Independence the twenty-second; it be-| 
ing the first session of this Assembly. | [Halifax: Abraham Hodge, 
1798. | [ 241 | 

22.5 x 37.5 cm. 56 p. 

Caption title. Imprint on p. 56: Halifax: Printed by Abraham Hodge, 

Printer to the State. 

The session lasted to December 23, 1797. 

Weeks no. 117. 

Burton Historical Collection, Detroit Public Library, Detroit, Mich.; 

Supreme Court Library, Raleigh, N. C.; Henry E. Huntington Li- 

brary, San Marino, Cal.; Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; 

Massachusetts State Library, Boston, Mass.; Wisconsin Historical 

Society, Madison, Wis. 


Nortn Carorina. GENERAL AssEMBLY. SENATE. 


[Row of type ornaments] | Journal | of the | Senate. | [Thick-thin 
rule] | State of North Carolina. | At a General Assembly, begun and 
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held in the City of Raleigh, on Monday | the twentieth of November, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hun-|dred and ninety-seven, 
and of American Independence the twenty-second; it be-|ing the first 
session of this Assembly. | [Halifax: Abraham Hodge, 1798] _[ 242 | 


22.3 x 37.3 cm. 44 p. 

Caption title. Imprint on p. 44: Halifax: Printed by Abraham Hodge, 
Printer to the State. 

Weeks no. 116. 

Burton Historical Collection, Detroit Public Library, Detroit, Mich.; 
Supreme Court Library, Raleigh, N. C. (imperfect); Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library, San Marino, Cal.; Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C.; Massachusetts State Library, Boston, Mass.; Wisconsin His- 
torical Society, Madison, Wis. 


Nortu Carorina. Laws, Statutes, ETC. 


[Typographic headband] | Laws | of | North-Carolina. | [Rule] | At 
a General Assembly begun and held at Raleigh, on the twentieth day of 
| November, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-seven, | in the twenty-second year of the Independence of the 
said State: Being the first Session of the said Assembly. | [Rule] | 
[Halifax: Printed by Abraham Hodge, Printer to the State.] | 
[1798.] [ 243 ] 


22 x 37 cm. 25, [1] p. 


Caption title. Imprint as above (undated) at end. 
Weeks no. 118. 


Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, Cal.; Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.; Massachusetts State Library, Boston, Mass.; Har- 
vard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; Association of the Bar, 
New York, N. Y.; Pennsylwania Historical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nortn Carona. Laws, Statutes, ETC. 


[Typographic headband] | Laws | of | North-Carolina. | [Rule] | At 
a General Assembly, begun and held at Raleigh, on the twentieth day of 
| November, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-seven, | in the twenty-second year of the Independence of the 
said State: Being the first, Session of the said Assembly. | [Rule] | 
[ Halifax: Abraham Hodge, 1798. ] [ 244 | 


20 x 32.5 cm. 15 p. 
Caption title; no imprint. 
A supplement to Iredell’s Revision. 


Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. (3 copies). 
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The | North-Carolina | Almanac, | For the Year of our Lord 1799; | 
Being the third after Bissextile or Leap-Year, | and the 23d—24th of 
American Independence. | Containing | The Lunations, Rising and 
Setting of the Sun, Moon | and Seven Stars, Solar and Lunar Eclipses, 
| Remarkable Days, Festivals, &c. &. | Also, | A variety of useful and 
amusing articles. | [Filet] | Calculated for the State of North-Carolina, 
| being precisely adapted to the Meridian and | Latitude of the Town 
of Salisbury, | but will serve without any sensible error | for any of 
the states adjacent. | [Rule] | Salisbury: | Printed and sold, wholesale 
and retail, | by Francis Coupee. | [1798.] [ 245 ] 
10x 17cm. [40] p. 


Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Bruce Cotten, Baltimore, 
Md. 


[The North-Carolina Almanack, for the year of our Lord, 1799; and 
of American Independence, 23—24. Being the 3d after Leap Year. 
Calculated for the Meridian of Newbern, 35 Deg. 4 Min. North Lat.” 
2 Deg. 61 [?] Min. Long. West from Philadelphia. Newbern: Printed 
for John C. Osborn & Co. ? 1798.] [ 246 | 
Advertised in the Newbern Gazette of November 24, 1798, as “Just 
published and for sale at this office.” 
Evans 34248 (not located). 


1799 
Baptists. Norta Carorina. Nevse Baptist Association. 


[Type ornament] | Minutes | of the | North-Carolina | Neuse Baptist 
Association, | holden at | Poplar Spring Meeting-House, | Franklin 
County. | [Rule] | Friday, October 18, 1799. | [Raleigh: Joseph Gales, 
1799.] [ 247 ] 
13 x 20 cm. 8 p. 
Caption title. Imprint on p. 8: “Printed by J. Gales, Raleigh.” 
American Baptist Historical Society, Chester, Pa. 


Davis, Witt1am Ricuarpson. 


Instructions | to be observed for the | formations and movements | of 
the | Cavalry. | [Rule] | [Long rule] | Published agreeably to a Reso- 
lution of the Legislature of North-Carolina. | [Long rule] | By William 
Richardson Davie, Esquire. | Governor, Captain-General and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Militia of the | State of North-Caro- 
lina. | [Double rule] | Halifax: | Printed by Abraham Hodge. | 
M.DCO.XCIX. [ 248 


12 x 19.5 cm. ix, [2], 180 p., 3 plates. 
Advertised in Hodge & Boylan’s North-Carolina Minerva and Raleigh 
Advertiser of October 29, 1799, as “Just published and for sale at this 
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office ...” The same paper of July 9, 1799, carried a notice dated 
April 29, 1799, that this work was in the press: “It being supposed 
that the 150 copies taken by the public are scarcely sufficient to 
supply the whole of the commissioned officers and that these Instruc- 
tions would be a desirable acquisition at the present crisis to private 
gentlemen, an extra number is printed. It will be printed on a good 
Paper, in a distinct and legible manner, and contains upwards of 180 
octavo Pages, with Copperplates illustrating the Manoeuvres, Evolu- 
tions, &c. It will be delivered to the subscribers in the towns of 
Newbern, Edenton, Tarborough, Fayetteville, Salem, Hillsborough, 
and at the printing office in the town of Halifax, and city of Raleigh, 
bound in boards, at One Dollar. A. Hodge. N.B. The price to non- 
subscribers will be One Dollar and a quarter.” 

Stephen B. Weeks, “Libraries and Literature in North Carolina in 
the Eighteenth Century,” American Historical Association Annual 
Report for 1895, p. 259, mentions two editions of this—‘‘the first in 
1798 and the second, revised and enlarged, in 1799 (Halifax).” The 
above publisher’s notice of 1799 says nothing of an earlier edition, 
but the preface of the 1799 edition says that “The policy of placing 
our own cavalry on a footing with the cavalry of Europe, rendered 
several additions necessary to the small work contemplated by the 
Legislature, which had been published by Col. Davie for the use 
of his own regiment.” 

Weeks 1891, no. 119. 


The New York Public Library copy is from the library of George 
Washington with his autograph. 
Weeks no. 124. Sabin 18748. 


New York Public Library, New York, N. Y.; Sondley Library, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Duke University Library, Durham, N. C.; Wake Forest 
College, Wake Forest, N. C.; University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C.; United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y.; 
Bruce Cotten, Baltimore, Md. 


Freemasons. Nortu Carorina. Granp Loner. 


[Row of type ornaments] | An | Abstract of the Proceedings | of the 
| Grand Lodge | of North-Carolina, | In the Year A.L. 5799. A.D. 
1799. | [Raleigh—Printed by Brothers Hodge & Boylan.]|[1799.] [ 249 ] 
12.5 x 20 cm. 28 p. 4 
Caption title. Imprint as above (without date) on p. 28. 


Masonic Grand Lodge Library, New York, N. Y.; Masonic Grand 
Lodge Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hodge & Boylan’s | North-Carolina | Almanack, | For the Year of 
our Lord 1800: | Being Bissextile or Leap-Year in course, but | will be 
counted as a common year. | And the 24th-25th of American Independ- 
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ence. | [12 lines] | [Rule] | By William Thomas, Ast. | [Rule] | Hali- 
fax: | Printed and Sold by Abraham Hodge. | [1799.] [ 250 } 


11 x 18 cm. 48 p. 

The lines omitted above are the same as in the title of Hodge’s 
North-Carolina Almanack for 1799 (no. 235, above). 

Advertised in the North-Carolina Minerva and Raleigh Advertiser 
of November 26, 1799, as “Just published [by Hodge & Boylan], and 
for sale at their Printing offices in Halifax and Raleigh, at 40 dol- 
lars per 1000, ... and a shilling a piece... ” 

American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass.; Bruce Cotten, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Nortn Carouina. Courts: Superior Courts or Law anp Eguiry. 


Reports | of | Cases Adjudged | in the | Superior Courts of Law and 
Equity | of the | State of North-Carolina, | from the year 1789, to the 
year 1798. | [Rule] | By John Haywood, Esquire, | one of the judges 
of the Superior Courts of Law and Equity. | [Rule] | Halifax: | 
Printed by Abraham Hodge. | M,DOC,XCIX. [ 251 ] 


12 x 20.5 cm. [4], 502, [18] p. 

The second volume of Haywood’s North Carolina reports was issued 
in 1806. 

Weeks no. 123. Evans 35607. 

American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass.; Sondley Library, 
Asheville, N. C.; Duke University Library, Durham, N. C.; Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Massachusetts State Library, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; New 
York Public Library, New York, N. Y.; Association of the Bar, New 
York, N. Y.; Cincinnati Law Library Association, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
John Carter Brown Library, Providence, R. I.; Bruce Cotten, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


Nortu Carotina. Grenerat AsseEMBLY. Hovsr or Commons. 


[Headband of type ornaments] | Journal | of the | House of Commons, 
| [Heavy rule] | State of North-Carolina. | In the House of Commons. 
| [Line of type ornaments] | At a General Assembly begun and held at 
the City of Raleigh, on Monday the nine-|teenth day of November, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-eight, | 
and of the Independence of the United States of America the twenty- 
third: It being the | First Session of this Assembly. | [Line of type 
ornaments] | [Wilmington: Allmand Hall, 1799. ] [ 252 ] 


28 x 30 cm. 80 p. 

Caption title; no imprint. The session lasted to December 24, 1798. 

Allmand Hall’s Wilmington Gazette of April 19, 1799, contained the 

following notice: 

“The Laws & Journals of the last session of the General Assembly 
. will be completed and ready for delivery the latter end of this 
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week, ... The deprivation of a house and the destruction of a part 
of my printing apparatus, by the late fire, have in a great measure 
retarded their publication—these circumstances produced unavoid- 
able obstacles to the speedy execution of business, during the in- 
clemency of the winter, which I hope will be a sufficient apology for 
their not being ready at a much earlier period. In consequence of 
a promise to the members of the General Assembly, to establish a 
Printing-office at the seat of government, previous to the ensuing 
session, and in obedience to an act entitled “An act more fully to 
ascertain the duties of the Public Printer,” I have made arrange- 
ments for that purpose, and am in daily expectation of receiving from 
New-York, a complete set of printing apparatus, with every other 
necessary, for the dispatch of business; which, when received will 
be immediately forwarded to Raleigh, where . . . I intend publish- 
ing ...a Newspaper, to be entitled The Courier, or North-Carolina 
State Gazette; (notwithstanding the opposition lately manifested 
by the removal of the Fayetteville Minerva office to that place.)” 

In spite of this announcement, Hall did not remove to Raleigh, but 
continued to publish his Gazette at Wilmington. 
Weeks no. 121. 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Supreme Court Library, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Nortn Carotrna. Generar AssemBity. SENATE. 


[Headband of type ornaments] | Journal | of the | Senate. | [Thick 
rule] | State of North-Carolina. | In the Senate. | [Line of type orna- 
ments| | At a General Assembly begun and held at the City of Raleigh, 
on Monday the nine-|teenth day of November, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety-eight, | and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the twenty-third: It being the | First 
Session of this Assembly. | [Line of type ornaments] | [Wilmington: 
A. Hall, 1799.] [ 253 ] 


18 x 29.5 cm. 79 p. 


Caption title. Imprint on p. 79: Wilmington, (N. C.) Printed by A. 
Hall, Printer to the State. 
Weeks no. 120. 


Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Supreme Court Library, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Nort Carorina. Laws, Statutes, ETC. 


[Typographic headband] | Laws | of | North-Carolina. | [Line of typo- 
graphic ornaments] | At a General Assembly begun and held at the City 
of Raleigh, on Monday the | nineteenth day of November, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and | ninety-eight, and of the 
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Independence of the United States of America the twenty-third: | It 
being the First Session of this Assembly. | [Line of typographic orna- 
ments| | [Wilmington: A. Hall, 1799.] [ 254 ] 


21 x 30 cm. 55, [3] p. 

Caption title. Imprint at end: Wilmington (N. C.), Printed by A. 
Hall, Printer to the State. 

Weeks no. 122. Evans 34247. 

Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; Supreme Court 
Library, Raleigh, N. C.; University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C.; Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, Cal.; Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C.; Massachusetts State Library, Boston, 
Mass.; New York Public Library, New York, N. Y.; Association of 


the Bar, New York, N. Y.; Pennsylvania Historical Society, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Nortu Carorina. Laws, Staturss, ETO. 


[Typographic headband] | Laws | of | North-Carolina. | [Thick-thin 
rule] | At a General Assembly, begun and held at the City of Raleigh, | 
on Monday the nineteenth day of November, in the year of our Lord | 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety-eight, and of the Independence 
| of the United States of America the twenty-third: It being the First 
Session of this Assembly. | [Thin-thick rule] | [Wilmington: A. Hall, 
1799.] [ 255 ] 

20 x 32.5 cm. 27 p. 

Caption title; no imprint. 

A supplement to Iredell’s Revision. 


Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. (3 copies). 


Nortn Carorina, Laws, Statutes, ETC. 


[The Militia Laws, now in force in the State of North Carolina, Ex- 
tracted from the several acts of the General Assembly of the State of 
North-Carolina. And Published according to the resolution of the offi- 
cers composing the Court Martial of the first battalion of Cavalry, and 
of the resolution of the officers composing the Court-Martial of the first 
battalion of infantry, of Rowan Militia. Salisbury: Francis Coupee, 
1799. | [ 256 | 

Advertised in the North-Carolina Mercury and Salisbury Advertiser 

of June 27, 1799: “This day is published, by Francis Coupee, and for 

sale at his Printing Office, Salisbury. ... The several Subscribers 


to the above laws, may receive their copies by applying at this 
office.” 
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Unitep States. TREATIES. 


[Articles of a Treaty between the United States of America and the 
Cherokee Indians. Halifax, 1799.] [ 257 | 


Not located. Title from Anderson Catalogue 1912, January 1925, no. 
365. 


1800 

Appison, ALEXANDER. 
Analysis | of | The Report of the Committee | of the | Virginia As- 
sembly, | on the | Proceedings of sundry of the other States | in | 
Answer to their Resolutions. | [Rule] | By Alexander Addison. | [Rule] 
| Raleigh: | Printed by Hodge & Boylan. | 1800. [ 258 ] 

10.5 x19 cm. 54 p. 

New York Public Library, New York, N. Y. 


Animadversions | on | James Holland’s | Strictures | on General | 
Joseph Dicksons | Circular Letter, | of the first of May 1800. | [Broken 
rule] | Lincolnton: (N. C.) | Printed, by John Martin Slump, at his 
Printing-Office, | near the Public Square. 1800. [ 259 ] 


11.5 x 19.5 cm. 15 p. 


Signed at end: A True Republican Federalist. 
Sabin 32506. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. OC. 


CALDWELL, JOSEPH. 


Eulogy | on | General Washington, | Pronounced in | Person-Hall, | at 
the | University of North-Carolina, | on The Twenty-Second of Feb- 
ruary, 1800, | Appointed by the General Government to be Celebrated 
| throughout the United States. | [Rule] | By | the Rev. Joseph Caldwell, 
A.M. | Prof. Math. at the University. | [Rule] | Raleigh: Printed by 
J. Gales. | [Rule] | 1800. [ 260 | 


10.5 x 18.5 cm. 34 p. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Freemasons. Norra Carorina. Granp Lopes. 


Proceedings | of the | Grand Lodge | of | North-Carolina, | For the 
Year A.L. 5800, A.D. 1800. | [Filet] | Raleigh: | Printed by Brothers 
Hodge & Boylan. | [1800 ?¢] [ 261 ] 


13 x 20 cm. 16 p. 


Masonic Grand Lodge Library, New York, N. Y.; Masonic Grand 
Lodge Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Freemasons. Nortu Carorina. Granp Lopes. 
To Brother [name in MS] | [Raleigh ? 1800 ¢] [ 262] 


22 x 35.5 cm. Broadside. 

Appointment to visit the lodges on behalf of the Grand Master. 

The copy described is filled in with the name of “The Hon. Edward 
Jones” and the date “January, 1800,” in MS. 

Library of the Supreme Council, 33d Degree, Washington, D. C. 


Haywoop, Joun. 


The | Duty and Office | of | Justices of Peace, | and of | Sheriffs, 
Coroners, Constables, &c. | According to the Laws of the State of North 
Carolina. | To which is added | An Appendix, | Containing the Act 
directing the Mode of recovering Debts | of twenty Pounds and under; 
the Declaration of Rights | and Constitution of this State; the Con- 
stitution of | the United States, | with the Amendments | thereto; and 
an Abstract from the Act of | Congress, laying Duties on stamped | 
Vellum, Parchment and Paper. | Together with | A Collection of the 
most useful Precedents. | [Rule] | By John Haywood, Esquire. | Late 
one of the Judges of the Superior Courts of Law and Equity. | [Rule] 
| Halifax: | Printed by Abraham Hodge. | M.DCCC. [ 263 ] 


12.5 x 20 cm. viii, 400 p. 

Advertised in the North-Carolina Minerva and Raleigh Advertiser of 
December 23, 1800 (notice dated December 20) as “Just published 
and for sale at this office...” 

Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, Cal.; Sondley Library, 
Asheville, N. C. (2 copies) ; Duke University Library, Durham, N. C.; 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hili, N. C.; Harvard College 
Library, Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard Law School Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; John Carter Brown Library, Providence, R. I.; Bruce 
Cotten, Baltimore, Md. 


Hodge & Boylan’s | North-Carolina | Almanack, | For the Year of our 
Lord 1801. | Being the first after Bissextile or Leap Year, and the 25th 
26th of American Independence. | Containing | The Lunations, 
Rising and Setting of the Sun, | Moon and Seven Stars, Solar and 
Lunar | Eclipses, Remarkable Days, &c. &e. | Also, | A variety of use- 
ful and amusing Articles. | [Filet] | Calculated for the state of North- 
Carolina, being precisely | adapted to the meridian and latitude of the 
city of Raleigh. | [Rule] | By P. B. Teacher of the Mathematicks, | 
Richmond County, North-Carolina. | [Rule] | Halifax: | Printed by 
Abraham Hodge. | [1800. ] [ 264 ] 


11 x 19 cm. 48 p. 


American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass.; Bruce Cotten, Bal- 
timore, Md. 
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Loretz, ANDREW. 


[Funeral Sermon on the death of General Washington. Lincolnton? 
1800 | [ 265 ] 
According to G. William Welker, “His discourse at Lincolnton on 
General Washington is still spoken of in that region as one of 
transcendent ability. . . Judge D. Schenck, in an article in a Lin- 
colnton paper, thus speaks of Mr. Loretz: ‘ ... He preached a 
funeral sermon on the death of General Washington, which was so 
original and eloquent that it was published in pamphlet and sent 

through the country.’” Colonial Records, VIII: 755-756. 


McCorxtz, Samvuet Evsestivs. 


True Greatness. A sermon on the death of Gen. George Washington ; 
the substance of which was delivered at Thyatira on Sunday, January 
12th; and afterwards with some additions in Salisbury, February 11, 
1800. By Samuel Eusebius M’Corkle . . . Lincolnton: Printed by John 
M. Slump, at his English and German Printing-Office, 1800. [ 266 | 
11.5 x 21.5 ecm. 27, [2] p. Title in mourning border. 
Weeks no. 128, from Sabin 43097 (not located). 


Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. (but volume reported “lost” 
in May, 1935). 


MoRer, James. 


An | Eulogium, | or | Funeral Discourse: | Delivered at Salisbury, on 
the 22nd. February, | 1800; by the Revd. James M’Ree: | In com- 
memoration of the death of | General George Washington. | [Filet] | 
Salisbury: | Printed by Francis Coupee. | 1800. [ 267 | 
8.5 x 15 cm. 20 p. 
New York Public Library, N. Y. (slightly mutilated). 


Nortu Carortrna. Generar AssemBity. House or Commons. 


Journal | of the | House of Commons. | [Rule] | State of North Caro- 
lina. | At a General Assembly begun and held at the City of Raleigh, 
on Monday, the 18th of November, in the Year of our | Lord one thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety-nine, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the 24th: | It being the first Session of this 
Assembly. | [Rule] | [Raleigh: Hodge & Boylan, 1800.] [ 268 ] 

21.5 x 37 cm. 68 p. 

Caption title. Imprint on p. 68: Raleigh: Printed by Hodge & Boylan, 

Printers to the State. 

The session lasted to December 23, 1799. 

Weeks no. 126. 





Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Supreme Court Library, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Nortu Carotrna. Generat AssEMBLY. SENATE. 


[Type ornament] | Journal | of the | Senate. | [Broken thick-thin rule] 
| State of North-Carolina. | At a General Assembly, begun and held at 
the City of Raleigh, on Monday | the eighteenth day of November, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven | hundred and ninety-nine, and 
in the twenty-fourth year of the Independence of | the said State. It 
being the first Session of said Assembly. | [Broken thin-thick rule]. 
[ Raleigh: Hodge & Boylan, 1800. ] [ 269 | 


20.5 x 27 cm. 60 p. 

Caption title; no imprint. The Journal of the House and the Laws 
of this session were printed by Hodge & Boylan, Raleigh. 

Weeks no. 125. 


Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Supreme Court Library, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Nort Carorina. Laws, STaturss, ETO. 


[Typographic headband] | Laws | of | North-Carolina. | [Thick-thin 
rule| | At a General Assembly, begun and held at Raleigh, on the | 
eighteenth day of November, in the year of our Lord one thousand | 
seven hundred and ninety-nine, and in the twenty-fourth year of the 
| Independence of the said State: Being the first Session of the 
said Assembly. | [Thin-thick rule] | [Raleigh: Hodge & Boylan, 
1800. | [ 270 | 

21 x 32.5 cm. 41, [3] p. 

Caption title. Imprint at end: Printed by Hodge & Boylan, Print- 

ers to the State. 

Weeks no. 127. 

Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; University of North 

Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; 

Association of the Bar, New York, N. Y. 





Nort Carorina. Laws, StatuTss, Ero. 


[Typographic headband] | Laws | of | North-Carolina. | [Thick-thin 
rule| | At a General Assembly, begun and held at Raleigh, on the | 
eighteenth day of November, in the year of our Lord one thousand | 
seven hundred and ninety-nine, and in the twenty-fourth year of the 
| Independence of the said State: Being the first Session of the said 
Assembly. | [Thin-thick rule | [ 271 ] 

20 x 32.5 cm. 20 p. 

Caption title; no imprint. 

A supplement to Iredell’s Revision. 


Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. (2 copies). 
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Norrn Carourna. Laws, STatuTEs, ETC. 


[Typographic headband] | Index | to the | Appendix. | [Short rule] 
[ Raleigh: Hodge & Boylan, 1800?] [ 272 | 


20 x 32.5 cm. 8 p. 

Caption title; no imprint. 

A supplement to Iredell’s Revision. Weeks 1896, p. 265, refers to 
“An index to the appendices through 1798.” In the collected volumes 
this 8-page index follows the laws of December, 1799. 

Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Norra Caroirna, University. 


Laws | of the | University | of | North-Carolina; | Established by the 
| Board of Trustees, | at their Session in December, | 1799. | [Rule] | 
Raleigh: | Printed by J. Gales. | [Rule] | 1800. [ 271 ] 


10.5 x17cm. 24 p. 
Weeks 1896, p. 267, no. 132. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Unitep States. Laws, Statutes, Etc. 


[Acts Passed at the First Session of the Sixth Congress of the United 
States, begun and held at Philadelphia, December 2, 1799. Halifax: 
Abraham Hodge, 1800. ] [ 272 } 


Folio. 28 p. 
Title from Anderson Catalogue 1912, January 1925, no. 718, where 


it is described as a supplement to the North-Carolina Journal, no. 
409, printed at Halifax by A. Hodge. 


Wa tis, J AMEs. 


An | Oration | on the | Death | of | General George Washington, | late 
President of the United States; | delivered in Charlotte, | February 22, 
1800, | to the | citizens of Mecklenburgh County, | And published at 
the Request of | the militia officers of said county. | [Ornament] | By 
| James Wallis. | [Filet] | Raleigh: | Printed by Joseph Gales. | 
[Short rule] | 1800. [ 273 ] 


12x 20 cm. 16 p. 
New York Public Library, New York, N. Y. 


[ Concluded | 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION IN THE SoutH. By Charles W. Dabney. (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press. 1936. Pp. xvi, 568. $3.75.) 


This is the first of two volumes on public education in the 
Southern states on which the author, himself one of the con- 
spicuous builders of this important social enterprise in that 
region, has been working for several years. The present volume, 
which tells the fascinating story of the struggles for public 
schools down to 1900 in Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Texas, traces the evolution of Jefferson’s idea of 
universal education, explains the guiding principles behind the 
idea, and sets out the facts and forces in these states that de- 
layed and those that finally gained the acceptance of schools for 
the children of all the people. The second volume, soon to be 
published, will bring the story down to the present. 

No one could be found better qualified than Dr. Dabney to do 
such a task. Native of Virginia and educated at Hampden- 
Sydney College, at the University of Virginia, and in Germany, 
he has spent a long life in educational work principally in the 
South. As professor of chemistry in the University of North 
Carolina and state chemist; organizer and first director of the 
North Carolina Experiment Station; co-author of the bill under 
which the North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engi- 
neering was established; director of the Tennessee Experiment 
Station; president of the University of Tennessee for seventeen 
years and of the University of Cincinnati for sixteen years; for 
three years assistant secretary of agriculture in charge of all 
scientific bureaus and divisions of that department; founder 
and director of the Summer School of the South at Knoxville 
which set a high standard for similar schools throughout the 
Southern states; leader in the Conference for Education in the 
South and one of the organizers of the Southern Education 
Board; and, for nearly half a century an energetic and diligent 
collector and intelligent interpreter of information on the his- 
tory and conditions of education in the region which he knows 

{ 255 ] 
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so intimately and writes about so well, Dr. Dabney has produced 
a significant book—by far the best thing of its kind that has yet 
appeared. 

Beginning with a careful discussion of a favorite theme of 
every writer on the history of education in the South—Jeffer- 
son’s famous bill of 1779 “for the more general diffusion of 
knowledge”—the author follows with chapters on conditions 
that influenced educational theories and practices in the early 
years, on the academy movement by which public school leaders 
were trained, on Jefferson’s University and other colleges in 
Virginia and their influence on public education, and on the 
work and influence of the Peabody fund. Then follow chap- 
ters on the schools to 1900 in each of the dozen states treated. 
The last three of the twenty-two chapters of the volume deal 
with the education of the Negro and the work and influence of 
Samuel Chapman Armstrong at Hampton Institute and of Book- 
er T. Washington and Robert R. Moton at Tuskegee Institute. 
Sympathetic are both the narrative and the interpretation of 
the voluminous material on which the story is told. High also 
are the author’s tributes to the educational leaders in the South, 
to “the prescient, devoted souls who, during a hundred and fifty 
years, strove to establish free public schools for all the children 
of the South.” To the memory of these workers the book is dedi- 
cated. 

The difficulty of organizing and supporting public education 
in the South after the Civil War stands out clearly. Prejudice 
often grew into active opposition against public schools in most 
of the Southern states. One conspicuous example the author, 
in his own right a fervid apostle of education throughout his 
whole adult life, does not hesitate to report very objectively. 
His father, the Reverend Robert L. Dabney, who was professor 
in the Union Theological Seminary of Virginia and who had 
been Chief of Staff of Stonewall Jackson, engaged in a heated 
newspaper controversy (pages 154 ff.) with Dr. William H. 
Ruffner, the organizer and first superintendent of the public 
schools of Virginia. Many letters were exchanged by these two 
able men, the former representing the aristocratic view and the 
latter the Jeffersonian view of education. Dabney viewed free 
public schools as agrarian and paternalistic and an invasion of 
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the rights of the family. He also held that it was unjust to re- 
quire the people of Virginia to educate the Negro. He favored 
the “old Virginia plan’ of private and denominational schools; 
universal education to him seemed impractical. Ruffner an- 
swered that in a democracy all the people must be educated if 
their rights are to be protected and that the old type of family 
and church schools could never make such a provision. Democ- 
racy to him was a coéperative enterprise of citizens whose chief 
responsibility was the education of all the children. The au- 
thor concludes that “Ruffner saved the schools from defeat and 
Wis «a” 

The book is carefully indexec and contains rich bibliographical 
materials. It should be widely read as an account of the efforts 
of the Southern states to build schools for all the children. 

The second volume will be awaited with much interest. 


EDGAR W. KNIGHT. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
CHAPEL Hi, N. C. 





THE HISTORY OF THE GERMAN FRIENDLY SOCIETY OF CHARLESTON, SOUTH CARO- 


LINA. By George J. Gongaware. (Richmond: Garret & Massie. 1935. 
Pp. xv, 226. $3.00.) 


In this volume Dr. Gongaware, who is pastor of St. John’s 
Lutheran Church in Charleston, reiates the history of the Ger- 
man Friendly Society from January 15, 1766, when it was or- 
ganized with sixteen members, to its sesquicentennial in 1916. 
Originally membership was limited to one hundred Germans or 
such of other nationalities as could speak German, although the 
minutes were recorded in English. The purpose of the society 
was to provide support for members or their immediate de- 
pendents. Entrance fees and other receipts were placed in a 
permanent fund and only the interest was employed for relief. 
Members could qualify for aid after paying their dues and as- 
sessments for seven years; their widows and orphans immedi- 
ately became eligible for support. Each application for aid, 
however, had to command a majority of at least nine votes. The 
fund amounted to more than forty-six hundred pounds in 1778. 
Attendance at the weekly meetings and at the annual banquet 
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was obligatory and absentees were fined; the cover charge for a 
dinner in 1828 was “$3.00 for every person who shall dine and 
$1.50 for every person who shall not dine.” 

The society established an English school for boys in 1803, 
founded a private library in 1805, and opened a short-lived school 
for girls in 1829. Regulations regarding pupils, teachers, 
courses of study, and the like comprise approximately twenty 
pages of valuable transcribed material. 

The “savage violations of every law” by the “merciless foe” 
caused the society to omit all meetings during the occupation of 
the city by the British in the Revolutionary War. The War of 
1812 is accorded brief mention. The Civil War and its after- 
math, during which the hall which the society had erected in 
1801 was shelled and later practically destroyed when Charles- 
ton was burned, receive more extended notice. 

There are two appendices. One contains a list of the officers 
of the society from 1766 to 1935; the other, an alphabetical 
list of the members during the same period. The index is not 
exhaustive. Eleven portraits and several facsimiles of early 
certificates and portions of the records adorn the well-bound 
volume. 

The author has included hundreds of resolutions and committee 
reports from more than a dozen minute-books, and to them has 
added hortative or eulogistic comments. References in several 
resolutions to changes in the “rules” cause one to wish that the 
“Book of Rules,” which probably corresponds to the constitu- 
tions of other organizations, had been more copiously excerpted. 
The author describes Alexander Gillon as a son of Dutch parents 
and also as “evidently a Frenchman,” but the connection seems 
to indicate that an inadvertent transposition of a phrase oc- 
curred. The name of the rival society, appearing as Der 
Deutsches Freundschafts Bund, should be written Der Deutsche 
Freundschafts-Bund. 

Dr. Gongaware has produced an interesting chronicle of the 
society which the reviewer believes to be the pioneer German 
benevolent association in America. While primarily of local and 
state interest, the book is also a valuable source for the student 
of the German element in the United States. 


Greensporo, N. C. WILLIAM H. GEHRKE. 
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THE TRANSYLVANIA CoLony. By William Stewart Lester. (Spencer, Indiana: 
Samuel R. Guard and Company. 1935. Pp. xv, 288. $3.00.) 


The Transylvania colony was one among many projected 
schemes for the settlement of the trans-montane lands of the 
English colonies during the three decades preceding the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Its history differs from that of the other 
colonies in that it was an attempt to establish an independent, 
proprietary government without first securing the consent and 
approval of Great Britain. 

Professor Lester has carefully examined the available sources 
and has presented a vigorous and interesting narrative of the 
rise and fall of this abortive colony. He has made good use of 
the Draper manuscripts and of the official records of Virginia 
and North Carolina. Many records which would have thrown 
light on this study of “The Fourteenth Colony” have been lost. 
Others, he says, are “in the hands of manuscript hoarders” and 
are therefore not available. 

The volume gives a clear, coherent account of the rise and fall 
of Transylvania. It discusses the organization of the Transy]l- 
vania Company; the Sycamore Shoals treaty; the coming of 
Boone and Henderson into Kentucky and the history of the first 
settlements; the creation of a government and the problems of 
administration; the efforts of Transylvania to obtain official 
recognition from the Continental Congress; difficulties with 
Virginia; and the ultimate collapse of the colony. Considerable 
space is devoted to social and economic life in this frontier com- 
munity. One of the most interesting chapters is on “Transyl- 
vania in North Carolina.” 

Richard Henderson was the moving spirit of the Transylvania 
colony. Naturally, therefore, the author has much to say about 
this extraordinary man. It seems to the reviewer that he has not 
taken an objective attitude toward Henderson and his company. 
He “undertakes to prove” that the Transylvania project was 
illegal and that Henderson and his associates were simply trying 
to exploit certain western lands, “primarily for their own bene- 
fit.” He says Henderson was “a dreamer, an idealist, inordi- 
nately ambitious, introvertive, an arch-egotist, and inclined to be 
pompous.” He declares that he was “fond of display and ostenta- 
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tion, especially where he was the chief actor in the pageant.” 
He thinks there is no justification for calling Henderson “the 
Political Father of Kentucky,” because “his plan of government 
for Transylvania made no worthy contribution to democracy and 
had no effect on the future government of Kentucky which had 
its origin in Virginia.” 

The author attempts at great length to show that the Hender- 
son purchase from the Indians was illegal. He says, “Of all 
those who now presumed, or had ever at any time presumed, to 
possess sovereign title to the Transylvania country, Henderson 
and Company had the least valid claim.” He declares that the 
so-called Sycamore Shoals treaty was not a treaty at all, but 
merely a deed by which Henderson’s company sought to ac- 
quire about seventeen million acres of land. He maintains that 
this purchase was a violation of the proclamation of 1763 and of 
the colonial statutes of Virginia. It could not have violated both 
because the proclamation itself put an end to all colonial statutes 
in the Indian country. It seems that Lord Mansfield had advised 
Henderson that his purchase was not in violation of the 
proclamation. It is also quite likely that Henderson knew about 
the Camden-Yorke opinion, although the author doubts this. If 
the Henderson purchase had been a flagrant violation of the 
proclamation, it seems that Lord Dunmore would have men- 
tioned this famous document when he denounced Henderson and 
ordered him off the western lands. Dunmore did not mention 
the proclamation. 

The author overlooks the provisions of the Lochaber treaty 
when he contends that the Cherokees did not have legal title to 
lands west of the Kentucky River, because that treaty clearly 
recognized such title. He denounces Henderson for his efforts 
to set up an independent government, although Henderson him- 
self disclaimed any ideas of independence and repeatedly ac- 
knowledged the authority of Virginia and North Carolina. 

There are a few noticeable misstatements of fact. The Loyal 
Land Company did not have a royal charter (p. 48); the Ohio 
Company did not agree to erect a fort near Pittsburgh and an- 
other fort near the mouth of the Kanawha (p. 49); Boone did 
not go to Kentucky in 1774, “to warn all that were in the back 
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country” (p. 55) ; Henry Cabot did not discover America in 1497 
(p. 152) ; Dinwiddie did not sign the petition of the Ohio Com- 
pany (p. 158); the Walpole Company was not merged with the 
old Ohio Company (p. 159). 

There is a bibliography, but no index. This is unfortunate. 
The volume is unusually rich in extracts from manuscript and 
printed sources. A good index would have made these docu- 
ments more usable and would have added much to the value of 


the book. HuGH T. LEFLER. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
CHAPEL Hitt, N. C. 





WILLIAM MAHONE OF VIRGINIA. SOLDIER AND POLITICAL INSURGENT. By Nelson 
Morehouse Blake. (Richmond: Garrett and Massie. 1935. Pp. xv, 323. 
$3.00.) 

Honor was so interwoven with the life of the Old South that 
one sometimes wonders if it was discovered there. Certainly 
honor—especially public honor—has been a diminishing quantity 
since the overthrow of the Old South in 1865. The present 
volume concerns the life of a man who was supposed in his time 
to be inimical to the very lofty ideals of public honor enter- 
tained by many Virginians sixty years ago. In his own life- 
time it was forgotten that he was one of the ablest and bravest 
soldiers of the South, a great railroad organizer and executive, 
and a useful senator. “Billy” Mahone died in 1895 unforgiven 
for the offenses of being the leader of the Readjusters and, later, 
of the Republican party in Virginia. But today we look at 
things differently and give him credit for his valor and his 
ability. Mr. Blake’s book is in the nature of a vindication of a 
Virginian who certainly merits much praise even if much 
criticism. 

Today we are rather proud of the soldier who defeated Grant 
at the Crater on July 30, 1864, and whose command on that fatal 
day of April 9, 1865, was in fighting trim when many organiza- 
tions had gone to pieces. We also remember that Mahone, in the 
terrible years following 1865, resisted the efforts of Northern 
railroad men to make Virginia entirely tributary to certain of 
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their systems and laid the foundations for a great Southern rail- 
way of today. 

Few people know, however, that Mahone largely engineered 
the movement in 1869 that resulted in the fusion of Conserva- 
tives and Conservative Republicans and the election of Gilbert 
C. Walker. That election ended Reconstruction in Virginia. 

The return of local self-government did not solve the problem 
of finances, especially the state debt. Virginia, ravaged and 
devastated, found itself faced with its ante-bellum debt, which 
it could not pay, together with the interest and accrued interest. 
The debt was funded, but even then the debt hung as an impos- 
sible imponderable around the neck of the Old Dominion. What 
was to be done? 

“Pay” said the sticklers for honor; “pay at any price.” And 
a majority of the conservative people of the State, called Fund- 
ers, advocated payment and resented efforts to reduce the debt 
(advocated by the Readjusters) as repudiation. They became 
almost hysterical over what they felt was a reflection on Vir- 
ginia’s honor. It seems comical in retrospect, but so they did. 
It seems comical now because many of the bondholders were 
Europeans, and a large part of the Virginia people preferred 
practical bankruptcy to the infliction of any loss on the Euro- 
peans. In view of the serene manner in which nearly all the 
nations of Europe have recently repudiated their debts to the 
United States, the Funders might have spared themselves their 
shame. 

The Readjusters won and rearranged the debt, thereby re- 
lieving the state finances. They also elected William Mahone 
United States senator for the term beginning in March, 1881. 
And Mahone, going to Washington, made what seems to have 
been the mistake of his life. He was elected as a Readjuster, 
not as a Republican or Democrat. Most of his supporters at the 
moment were Democrats or potential Democrats. As the two 
parties were tied in the Senate, his vote meant victory for the 
one or the other. Mahone might have chosen the Democratic 
side and perhaps remained in the Senate for life. But he could 
not forget that the Democrats, or Conservatives, had refused 
him the governorship in 1877 and had heaped unlimited abuse 
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on him as the leader of the Readjustment, so bitterly resented by 
the Funder Democrats. There had been two national Demo- 
cratic tickets in Virginia in 1880, the Funder and the Readjuster, 
something that had riled Mahone deeply and had made him feel 
that he was being read out of the party. The result of all this 
was that in 1881 he cast his lot with the Republicans, thereby 
getting much federal patronage but damning himself with the 
Virginia people. He found himself before long looked on as the 
leader of Negroes, something that he did not at all desire. 
Formidable for a time, his power gradually crumbled. In 1885 
he almost carried the State for John S. Wise but in 1889 when 
he himself ran for governor he was badly beaten. By that time 
nearly all of his old friends, including the Readjuster, “Parson” 
Massey, had turned against him and were rending the air with 
their denunciation of him. It was certainly a hard fate that 
Mahone at that time was regarded almost as a pariah. His last 
years were bitter and he died a broken man. 

And now Professor Blake has written a good book in support 
of him. Some of the criticism of Mahone as arbitrary and per- 
haps unscrupulous was justified, but much of it was unfair and 
untrue, as the author shows. His statements are carefully docu- 
mented and seem to be, in most instances, authentic. The lit- 
erary style is good. The book is a contribution to Virginia his- 
tory and, as such, should be welcomed. 

H. J. ECKENRODE. 


STATE COMMISSION OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT, 
RICHMOND, VA. 





PRICES IN COLONIAL PENNSYLVANIA. By Anne Bezanson, Robert D. Gray, and 
Miriam Hussey. [Industrial Research Department, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. Research Studies, 
XXVI.] (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. Pp. xix, 
445. $4.00.) 

This is the first of a series of volumes by the Industrial Re- 
search Department of the University of Pennsylvania dealing 
with the trend of prices in the period before 1860. In spite of 
its title it is limited almost entirely to a study of the Philadelphia 
area, for the back country receives practically no direct atten- 


tion. The materials employed consist chiefly of the Philadelphia 
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newspapers with their valuable lists of prices current, supple- 
mented by the manuscript records and correspondence of many 
merchants. From such sources the authors and their large 
corps of assistants have compiled detailed statistics on the 
month-to-month fluctuations of wholesale prices of each of twen- 
ty or so leading commodities between 1720 and 1775. Wher- 
ever possible, suggestions are made as to the causes and effects 
of the changes which took place. Five chapters are devoted to 
the chief staples of Pennsylvania and other continental colonies, 
three deal with imports from the West Indies, and two with 
imports from Great Britain and Europe. The details thus set 
forth are brought together in a useful chapter on the general 
index of prices, which emphasizes the cyclic nature of colonial 
business and the marked rise in the price level in the latter part 
of the period covered. The book concludes with a chapter on 
sterling exchange, one on general conclusions, and a lengthy ap- 
pendix of tables giving the figures on which the numerous 
graphs throughout the volume are based. 

The book will have value chiefly as a reference work. It is 
not to be expected that such a detailed presentation of price 
figures would make easy reading, and in fact only the introduc- 
tion and the final chapters can be called in the ordinary sense 
“readable.” The authors have had another purpose in mind. 
But it must be added that they seem to have taken little pains to 
match their statistical accuracy with an equal precision in the 
use of English. Literary revision might have added clarity as 
well as rhetorical correctness to such a sentence as: “In the re- 
maining years of the period the fluctuations in the corn prices 
centered around a less marked rising tendency at a lower level 
than did those of wheat” (pp. 344-345). Such writing tends to 
confirm the common impression of economics as the “dismal 
science.” But in spite of such stylistic defects the study will be 
of real value. Although concerned primarily with Philadelphia, 
it will be useful to those interested in other areas as well. It 
sheds light, for example, upon problems and developments in 
the naval-stores industry, so important in the colonial commerce 
of North Carolina. For many commodities Philadelphia prices 
may be taken as a gauge of those prevailing elsewhere. Upon 
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such laborious spade work as this volume represents depends 
the effective cultivation of our knowledge of colonial economic 


history. LEONARD W. LABAREE. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New HAveEN, Conn. 





Rocer B. TANEY: JACKSONIAN JuRIst. By Charles W. Smith, Jr. (Chapel 

Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1936. Pp. xi, 242. $3.00.) 

It is difficult to think of Federalism without recalling the long 
career of John Marshall, who, as Chief Justice, wrote into our 
constitutional law the principles of moderate Federalism; like- 
wise, the mention of Jeffersonian Democracy turns the mind to 
the works of its great leader and John Taylor of Caroline. But 
the Jacksonian Democracy produced no theorists of the caliber 
of the above named, due, perhaps, to the fact that it was aggres- 
sive in its nature, and that its leaders were men of action who 
were more or less prone to scorn theory and governmental 
forms as such. The appointment of Roger Brooke Taney as 
Chief Justice proved of great benefit from this point of view, 
because it is from the political utterances and some three hun- 
dred opinions delivered during his long career on the bench that 
ene may obtain the best statement of the political theory of the 
new democracy. 

This book is not a biography, but is an authoritative study of 
the political theory and constitutional interpretation of Taney, 
in the light of his background and training. The far-reaching 
transformations that had taken place in the several sections of 
the country, the steady advance of the American frontier, and 
the activity in the intellectual and spiritual life of the Nation 
rendered unsuitable an individualistic philosophy of natural 
rights. More and more would the government be asked to regu- 
late business and social affairs of men, and if the government 
were to promote the general welfare of the people, the rigidity 
of some of Marshall’s doctrines must be relaxed. 

It is in the light of these changes that the political theory of 
Taney, as revealed in his opinions, must be considered, for in 
lending judicial aid to the forces at work to promote the well- 
being of the “common man” the Chief Justice has made his 
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greatest contribution to our country. With the exception of 
slavery he permitted no exploitation at the expense of the ma- 
jority, as is shown in the Charles River Bridge decision; and in 
granting greater freedom to the states in regulating corporations 
and in enacting laws beneficial to their citizens, Taney played an 
important part in the development of the American idea of po- 
lice power. 

The book is well balanced. The first chapter, biographical in 
its nature, traces the early life and education of Taney and his 
political activities prior to his appointment to the bench, and 
concludes with an evaluation of his services as Chief Justice. 
The next three chapters deal with the question of sovereignty, 
its nature, early American political theory, social compact and 
popular sovereignty, Taney’s theory and his application, and 
the necessity of protecting the people from limited groups within 
the state—minority interests that threatened popular sov- 
ereignty. Then the problem of the nature of the Union is dis- 
cussed, and Taney’s theory is shown to be consistent with his 
general theory of sovereignty. Chapters VI and VII deal with 
the American conception of police power, its conflict with char- 
tered privileges, the extension of police power, and Taney’s con- 
tribution. With Chapter VIII as an introduction, a discussion 
of the legal status of slavery and the Chief Justice’s personal 
views on the subject, the Dred Scott case is treated at some 
length. The two final chapters deal with individual rights, and 
the reconciliation of liberty with the sovereignty of the state. 

While the entire book is of moment to any one interested in 
history, the chapters on slavery and the Dred Scott case will, 
no doubt, receive immediate attention in the hope that some new 
data will be given. This is almost inevitable in view of the great 
amount of unfavorable criticism leveled at the Supreme Court 
and in particular, the Chief Justice. This reviewer must con- 
fess his disappointment in this respect, for they contain even 
less information than may be found in Charles Warren, The Su- 
preme Court in United States History (Revised Edition, Vol. 
II), and Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln, Vol. II. It may 
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be, however, that the restricted scope of the subject does not 
permit the treatment desired. 

The book as a whole is informing and satisfactory. It is well 
arranged, concisely written, and well documented. The bibliog- 
raphy is indicative of the intensive study made of the subject, 
and the work appears to be free from mechanical errors. This 
valuable study of Taney’s political theories and constitutional 
interpretations, together with the recently published biography 
by Professor Swisher, should go far in winning for Taney the 
admiration and respect he so richly deserves. 


RALPH B. FLANDERS. 
New YorK UNIVERSITY, 


New York, N. Y. 








HISTORICAL NEWS 


The history teachers of various North Carolina universities 
and colleges attended a dinner at the Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, 
on March 12. Dr. Randolph G. Adams, director of the William 
L. Clements Library at Ann Arbor, Michigan, was guest of honor 
and made a brief speech. 


The annual meeting of the North Carolina Society, Colonial 
Dames of America, was held in Wilmington and in Brunswick 
County, May 5-6. Dr. C. C. Crittenden, secretary of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission, delivered to the group an his- 
torical address in the ruins of St. Phillip’s Church, on the site 
of the extinct town of Brunswick. 


The members of the Roanoke Island Historical Association at- 
tended a banquet at the Fort Raleigh Hotel, Manteo, on April 
10. Plans were discussed for the celebration in 1937 of the 350th 
anniversary of the coming of the “Lost Colony” and the birth 
of Virginia Dare. Among the guests were Professor Paul Green 
of the Department of Philosophy, University of North Carolina, 
and Dr. C. C. Crittenden. 


The North Carolina organizations of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the Daughters of 1812, and the Daughters 
of American Colonists held their annual conventions in Asheville 
early in March. In some sessions the three groups met jointly. 
A marker was unveiled on the city-county plaza to Samuel Ashe, 
after whom the city is named. 


A celebration of the one-hundredth anniversary of the com- 
pletion of Fort Macon, on Bogue Banks near Morehead City, 
was held at the fort on May 1. Governor J. C. B. Ehringhaus 
and others delivered addresses. In 1924 Congress granted the 
fort and surrounding area to the state of North Carolina, and 
the entire tract is now a state park. 


The Southern Economic Journal, formerly published by the 
Southern Economic Association, became with volume II, number 
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3 (January, 1936), “the joint undertaking of the Association and 
of the University of North Carolina. . . . it has, through this re- 
organization, been changed in style, expanded in size and con- 
tent, and is therefore almost a new venture.” 


Mr. Edward A. Oldham of New York, special correspondent 
of the Winston-Salem Journal and Sentinel, is assembling ma- 
terials for a life of Edwin A. Alderman, with whom he grew up 
in Wilmington in the eighteen-seventies and ‘eighties. 


Dr. W. W. Pierson of the University of North Carolina has 
had accepted for publication a monograph, “The Career and 
Works of Francisco Aranzo y Parrefio.” 


Dr. C. C. Pearson, head of the Department of Social Science 
in Wake Forest College, will offer courses in history in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia summer school. 


Professor Forrest W. Clonts of Wake Forest College is spend- 
ing the summer touring Holland, Germany, Austria, Russia, and 
other European countries. 


Dr. Charles S. Sydnor, head of the Department of History in 
the University of Mississippi, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of history in Duke University, beginning in September. 


Dr. Fletcher M. Green of the staff of Emory University has 
been appointed professor of Southern history in the University 
of North Carolina, effective in September. 


Dr. A. R. Newsome, head of the Department of History in the 
University of North Carolina, attended the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Library Association in Richmond in May, and at one of 
the sessions read a paper on “The Status of Archival Adminis- 
tration in the American States.” 


Professor Hugh T. Lefler of the University of North Carolina 
will spend the summer in London, conducting research in the his- 
tory of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. For this purpose he has received a grant from the Social 
Science Research Council. 
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Professor Loren C. MacKinney, after nine months of research 
in Europe, will resume in September his teaching duties in the 
University of North Carolina. 


Books received include: Emma Toedteberg, editor, Catalogue 
of American Genealogies in the Library of the Long Island His- 
torical Society (Brooklyn, N. Y. Published by the Society. 1935) ; 
H. J. Eckenrode and Bryan Conrad, James Longstreet: Lee’s 
War Horse (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press. 1936) ; Verner Winslow Crane, Benjamin Franklin: Eng- 
lishman and American (Published for Brown University. 1936) ; 
Henry Boley, Lexington In Old Virginia (Richmond: Garrett 
and Massie. 1936) ; John Tate Lanning, The Diplomatic History 
of Georgia (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press. 1936) ; Herbert Anthony Kellar, editor, Solon Robinson: 
Pioneer and Agriculturist. Selected Writings, Volume I, 1825- 
1845. Indiana Historical Collections, Vol. XXI (Indianapolis: 
The Indiana Historical Bureau. 1936); Tommie Dora Barker, 
Libraries of the South: A Report on Developments, 1930-1935 
(Chicago: American Library Association. 1936); Howard W. 
Odum, Southern Regions of the United States (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press. 1936); J. Luther Kibler, 
Colonial Virginia Shrines (Richmond: Garrett and Massie. 
1936) ; O. J. Bond, The Story of The Citadel (Richmond: Garrett 
and Massie. 1936). 


The North Carolina Historical Commission has offered to deed 
the Fort Raleigh property, now in its possession, to the National 
Park Service. The offer was formally made by Dr. C. C. Crit- 
tenden at a hearing in Washington on May 8 before the National 
Advisory Board of the Park Service. Present also were Con- 
gressman Lindsay C. Warren of the First North Carolina Dis- 
trict and Mr. R. Bruce Etheridge, director of the North Carolina 
Department of Conservation and Development. The Park Serv- 
ice will investigate the matter, with a view toward accepting or 
rejecting the offer. 


Several dozen historical highway markers are now in place in 
North Carolina, and it is expected that within twelve months 
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more than two hundred will have been erected. Miss Marybelle 
Delamare, acting collector for the North Carolina Hall of His- 
tory, is conducting most of the requisite research. For this pur- 
pose she spent ten days in May in the Albemarle section, and a 
week in June in the Charlotte area. 


The Survey of Federal Archives and the Historical Records 
Survey, both State-wide WPA projects under the direction of 
Dr. C. C. Crittenden, are requiring more time than had been an- 
ticipated, but it is expected that field work for the former will 
be completed within a few weeks, and for the latter by the end 
of the summer. 
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